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MILLIE ASIITON: 


TH FORGES BRIDE. 


A LIFE STORY. 





BY MAJOR F. C. HUNTER. 
[continvED.] 
CHAPTER VIII. 
REALITIES AND DREAM THOUUNTS. 
Miture Asuton had been asking herself 
some home questions, of late. In the privacy of 
her own boudoir, when no eye was upon her, 
and when no sound save the beating of her own 


heart could be heard by her, she looked back 
upon her life, and queried whether her “ mis- 





sion ” was being fulfilled, and whether from the 
force of circumstances, thfts far, she had not been 
the mere automaton of her uncle’s wishes or 
whims—to all intents and purposes. 

True—as has been seen—her youth had been 
passed in sunshine, and her years had fled amid 
splendor, and joy, and case without apparent 
restraint of any kind; and yet all this seeming 
pleasure and evenness of routine had been the 








exact result of old Ashton’s premeditated plans, 
in her government and education, from the very 
outset. The aristocratic millionaire was ambi- 
tious, in a certain direction—and he designed to 
make his beautiful ward the “ Lady Elton,” 
‘ when Millie should come to wed. : 


family, and inherited his title from his father, who 
died a few years previously to the time of which 
we now write. The family had been deemed 
wealthy, as well as “honorable,” and it was be- 
lieved that the estates which fell to the present 
Lord Elton were ample, in all respects, towards 
sustaining the dignity and character of the 
present incumbent of the title and property. But, 
as we have also hinted, it will be remembered 
that his lordship had been a large borrower, and 
his name appeared upon the debit side of old 
Ashton’s ledger, to a very heavy amount. My 
Lord Elton had been from his boyhood fearfully 
extravagant, and his besetting fault was a love of 
play—in which indolgence he had lost immense 
sums from time to time, and for years he had 
been hopelessly embarrassed, though this last 
fact had never been made public, and even old 
Ashton himself was utterly ignorant in regard to 
it. Indeed, though the banker knew his family 
by reputation, and believed that he knew his 
lordship, as well—he was really but little ac- 
quainted with this personage ; and, least of all, 
did he ever entertain any suspicion as to his 
bona fide character. In truth, this same notable 
Lord Elton was a spendthrift, a cunning and 
polished deceiver, heartless in every relation in 
life, a selfish, unprincipled swindler, upon the 
broadest scale, a bold, talented, graceless, but 
elegant sharper, and yet a “noble lord.” His 
title and repute gave him access readily to the 
best society, and his liberal expenditure of money, 
(no matter how obtained !) served to keep him 
upon the top wave of popularity and nominal 
respectability, while he moved about on the con- 
tinent of Europe, indulging in every conceivable 
luxury of fashionable life, unquestioned, untram- 
melled, and entirely at his ease. 

Lord Elton passed very little of his time in 
Paris. He came and went, at intervals, and had 
occasionally been the guest of old Ashton, who 
looked forward to his union with Millie as a fixed 
and fortunate fact. And, though the engage- 
ment between his lordship and Millie had never 
appeared to be more than simply an affair of 
policy, yet the banker gave this matter very little 
consideration, inasmuch as he had grown too old 
and too avaricious, as well as too fond of titles, 
to allow him to think mach about hearts! “It 
is an excellent match,” he would argue to him- 
self. ‘“ Millie will thus become ‘ my Lady Elton.’ 
His lordship is her senior somewhat, it is true, 
and he is at times eccentric, I know. But the 
experience of his maturer years will tend to keep 
her over-exuberant qualities in check, and he 
will make her a very good husband, as the world 
goes.” And then the old gentleman would for- 
get the affair, until his lordship turned up again. 

Millie had never expressed any liking for her 
future intended husband, nor had she evinced 
any aversion to Lord Elton. She deemed it all 
well enough, and had thought it was in every 
wise proper, because her uncle said it was so; 
and she had been educated to believe his will her 
law. And thus matters stood, when Ernest 
Lockwood came to know the gay, the rich, the 
beautifal Miss Ashton—who, up to this time had 
never known herself ! 

The chief of police waited upon the officers 
of the bank, and placed the golden louis d’ors 

before them, with a view of learning, if possible, 











to whom those coins had been paid—and when. 
It was a nice question, but important results 
hung upon their identification. It turned out 
that they were like all others, of a similar de- 
nomination, which had been issued by the bank 
during the then present year! It was however 
shown that, on a certain day, a heavy check— 
over five hundred thousand francs--had been 
paid in these double louis d’ors, to a stranger, 
who was accompanied by an under clerk direct 
from the house of the drawer of the check, 
Messrs. Truesdale, Ashton & Co. The party 
who delivered the bullion would know the re- 
ceiv.* of it, could he see him again, but he had 
never heard of or seen him from the hour he left 
the bank. The young clerk, too, was very sure 
he could identify him ; but here the record drop- 
ped, and no evidence whatever could be obtained 
at that time, further, on this interesting subject. 
As soon as young Lockwood reached his hotel, 
on the night after he was so unceremoniously 
knocked down in the public street, he divested 
himself of his outer garments, and sat down 
coolly to reflect upon the scene he had just en- 
countered, and what had transpired during the 
evening prior to this little episode in his life. 

It was evident to his mind that he had been 
recognized by one, or both, of the men whose 
steps he had dogged during the evening ; but he 
did not know who had dealt the blow, nor could 
he possibiy divine why he should have been thus 
assaulted. 

What had he done? In what manner had he 
offended these persons? How could they know 
it, if he had taken an active part in looking after 
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taked and won coloseal heaps of golden coin. 
Again he saw and watched the features of the 
dark-eyed, dark-visaged, well-dressed stranger, 
who risked and lost hie thonsands mpon thon- 
sands in solid bullion, without betraying a single 
emotion, or exhibiting a shade of change in his 
cold, stolid, calculating features. He saw the 
rash player retire from the glaring salon, and he 
followed him through tortuous paths and dark- 
ened avenues—on, on, over lengthening by-ways, 
and through scenes of threatening confusion and 
peril—on, into chaos—but could not overtake 
him. Chagrined, but not disheartened, he turn- 
ed in his tracks, resolving anew to pursue the 
search with sharpened ardor, and to hunt the 
tiger eventually to his lair. And then his gaze 
was cheered by a view of another scene ; a lux- 
urious garden of flowers aud birds and fountains, 
where the bewitching form of a fresh and beauti- 
ful girl presided, scattering sunshine among the 
roses and the sparkling waters. This winsome 
fairy smiled on him, and beckoned him to follow 
her. He sped towards the brilliant beauty, and 
she waved him on—on—through a labyrinth of 
orange trees and shining blossoms, on—through 
parterres of luscious exotics—on, under trellised | 
arches of ripening fruit-clusters—on, beneath t! 
cooling, flashing weters of foaming cas 
And, as he sprang forward at lust to 
enchanting form ‘ } 
beheld the face gure of Millie 
Ashton before L halt d 
for an instant— y | 
and timidly—an W y 
Ernest Lockwox ke, anc 
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them, latterly? If they were in no wise con- 
nected with the treachery of which he now more 
than ever suspected them to be, what could it be 
that they had thus summarily resented? Might 
it not have been their purpose to rob him? Yet 
this could scarcely be the case, for they fled im- 
mediately upon striking ,the blow which felled 
him ! 

Lockwood was satisfied that he had been re- 
cognized, and he was quite as well satisfied that 
one of these parties was the person who had» lost 
the golden louis d’ors at Gouche’s, a portion of 
which he himself had soon after won, and took 
with him away from that establishment. 

But—the [birds had flown, now! And all he 
had left for consolation was the remembrance of 
the blow he had received, and an increased de- 


tion of satisfying himself regarding the identi- 
fication of that gold, and the character of its 
owner, who lavished it so recklessly at Gouche’s 
gaming-bouse. 


sons be? In vain had he sought this informa- 


d the 
with the conductors of Gouche’s concern, or they 
were really ignorant there as to who he was, as 
they averred. He had ceased to visit that house, 
also—for, since the night when Lockwood met 
him there, he had never been seen in that s#t/on. 
The intricacies of the plot thickened. Bat Lock- 
wood resolved to follow, up the matter vigorous- 
ly—and so retired to rest for the night. 

In his dreams, he wandered through the splen- 
did parlors of Lichy and Gouche again. He 








termination yet to follow out his original inten- | 


And then he asked himself who can these per- | 


tion of parties at the establishment where he first | 
. He was cither in league | 


couch. The clear bmg): sun wa h 
| his window on his face 
tion, while he smiled dream: | 
| thoughts—he dressed bh hreak- | 
| fasted, and started for the e of vis- 
sary, with whom he now desired especially 
confer. 

He had seen enough to convince him ti 
was fortunate in his original discoveries at 
Gouche’s, and he now more than ever believed 
that the “noble count” as he was called, wa: 
at least one of the parties with whom he desire? 
| a further acquaintance, at this stage of p 


| ings. He felt no ill effects from the bl 
| received, and rather congratula mseli 
| his cowardly assailants had made matter nc 
worse for him! 
The stranger and his companion mede the 


best of their way out of the arrond:-semen! into 

which they had been tracked by young k- 

wood, after the blow had been administered which 
| had prostrated the venturous Englishman, As 
soon as they had reached a place where they 
| dared to speak of the affair, the stranger said in a 
low tone, ‘‘ Who did you take him for ?” 

“There is no mistake, mof@eur, about his 
identity.” 

“ Who was it?” 

“ Lockwood—as I informed you.” 

“ You are certain of this ?” 

“ Quite sure, monsieur.”’ 

“Then you know him?” 

“ Beyond a dou't.” 

“1 do not recollect the man.” 

“Why should yoo! I think you said you 
| pever met him bat once—” 


“And then I had no knowledge that such a 
person existed. Who is he like, Carlos ?” 

“You saw him, to-night, as we encountered 
him?” 

“ Yes, but indistinctly.” 

“Well. He is four or five-and-twenty—of 
fair English complexion, light hair—and beard- 
less. Sufficiently common-place, eh ?” 

“He speaks French ?”” 

“T judge not, At least, but indifferently— 
say those who have conversed with him.” 

“I regret the rencontre, Carlos.” 

“And why, monsieur!” exclaimed Carlos, 
heatedly. ‘Was he not a spy, upon our track 
for no good ?”” 

“Perhaps not, Carlos. What evidence have 
we that he was interested in our movements, at 
all?” 

“ How came he here, at 

“ True, true.” 

“Why has he sought you, clandestinely, at 
Gouche’s, since the first evening + chanced 
upon you, there ?” 

“Are you e he has done so ?” 

“There is no doubt of it, monsieur.” 

“ Then we will provide for the young gentle- 

.n, at once,” continued the stranger, with 

vergy. And the two men separated for the 
night, after appointing an interview at an early 
hour upon the following morning. 

It was clear to the man whom Lockwood sus- 
pected, that it was better they should retire from 
Paris for a time—as, for reasons which were not 
explained to him, and of which he gave no hint 
to Carlos—who appeared to be one of his aids, 


that late hour?” 
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sanctum. 
“ Good day, M le Commissaire,” re- 

sponded Lockwood. “I have news for you, 

monsieur.”” ‘ 





“Be seated, Lockwood,” continued Lapier. 
“T have news for you. See, monsieur, read for 
yourself.” 

And the commissary of police handed Lock. 
wood a letter he had just received, the contents of 
which the young man devoured with earnest 
attention. 

Tt was anonymous, but it called the attention 
of the commissary to the fact that a young Eng- 
lishman, calling himself Lockwood—Frnest 
Lockwood, of Leeds—had recently arrived in 
the metropolis, who was an accomplished cheva- 
lier, in his way, and a dangerous person in the 
community. He should in the opinion of the 
writer be cautiously watched; for, thongh set- 
ting up a pretence of poverty, and seeking to 
ingratiate himself into the good offices of his 
superiors, he was possessed of ready means to no 
inconsiderable amount, and had been seen night- 
ly at Gouche’s, and elsewhere, indulging in 
pharo, or roulette, to a heavy figure. It was 
hinted that his previous known career, at home, 
and his thorough accomplishm: > in matters of 
accounts and trade, qualified hiv peculiarly for 
the doubtful “ profession ” + hich he now evi- 
dently devoted himself, and : was more than 
probable, from certain circymstanees within the 
knowledge of the writer of this precious docu- 
ment, that this same Lockwood was implicated 
in the tremendous forgery recently imposed upon 
the reputable house of Truesdale, Ashton & Co. ! 
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phasis, as his young English friend entered his 








his letter was couched tn earnest” terms, air” 
was written in a fair, bold, business-like hand, 
with every outward app of truthfulness, 
honor and good faith. Lockwood finished it, 
and laid it upon the table before the chief of 
police, with the simple remark that “it was ex- 
cellently well executed—quite as well done as 
the forgery itself!” 
The chief of police looked into the face of his 
youthful visitor, and scanned him with his usual 
caution ; but there was no trace of deception, no 
duplicity in his open, frank and manly condact. 
“It is a poor invention of the enemy, mon- 
sieur,” said Ernest, a moment afterward. “ Sure- 
ly, you put no faith in such a scrawl as this ?” 
“Not in this instance, at any rate,” said La- 
pier, instantly. “No, monsiewr. I have your 
history from Richard Ashton—had it, from hia 
own lips, before I saw you. I do not need 
farther credentials, to put faith in you. Now, 
whence, think you, can this letter have em- 
anated ?” 
Lockwood did not recognize the handwriting, 
at all,and he had only his suspicions regarding 
its paternity. It was harmless, however, so far 
as he was concerned, and he desired the com- 
missary to lay the letter aside, for future refer- 
ence, And imeantime he called up another 
phase in the b he had undertaken to ac- 
complish. Turning to Lapier, he suddenly 
inquired : “ 
“Monsieur le Commissaire, do you know — 
the: is, have you ever met—the Count el Castro, 
here in Paris?” 
The y hesitated, but did not remem- 











| or confidantes, perhaps—that his mo 
| were bein, watched. 


He entertained no idea how far he might have 
been compromised ; but it was finally agreed 
that this worthy twain should take an early con- 
veyance, next day, and quit the metropolis, at 

sast for a convenient season. 


_— 


CHAPTER IX. 
the “COUNT EL CasTRO.” 


ixo the course of his later investigations, 
od hed beard the name of which the 

1 been known at Gouche’s mentioned, 
but i cautiously abstained from repeating 
it, for reasons satisfactory to himself. He was 
aware that it was not uncommon for gentlemen 
to travel abroad incog., and it wasa matter of 
very little consequence what title sucn gentle- 
men assumed—provided it was done for lawfal 


or proper purposes But when he heard the 


stranger designated as the Count el Castro, it 
struck his ear strangely, and served bis purpose 
of identification for the present. This was all he 


had been seeking for, daring the past few weeks ' 

When Lockwood waited upon the commis 
sary of police next day, he determined to make 
no mention of bis adventure on the previous 
night, as he felt convinced that he had anneces- 
sarily exposed himself. And, moreover, ae he 
was not burt, he did not care to allude to the 
little event, which proved to be a very indifferent 
matter as compared with what it might bo-s 
been 

“ Bon jour, monsicar!” said Lapier, with em- 


ber the party designated. Referring to his private 
da,a after, b » he said ; 

“ Yes, monsieur, I see—-we have a record here. 

The count is from Italy.” 

“An Italian 1” said Lockwood, surprised at 

this record. 

“Probably. He comes resently from Naples, 

ard stops at the Hotel l’Anglais.” 

“No, monsieur, You mistake. The coant 

does not stop at the Hotel I’ Angtais.” 

“He was there on the—let me see—the 








twelfth—" 
| “Very likely, monsieur. He leh, two days 
| afterwards.” 


“Then you know his exceilency ?” 
“No. Ihave no acquaintance with the count, 
| on yet,” said Ernest, with emphasis. 

“Well. What of the count, monsicur?”’ said 
Lapier, saspiciously 

“| have reasons to believe he is an impostor, 
monsieur, to use the mildest term. I may be in 
error, mark you; bat J do not entertain « doubt, 
at this moment, that the Cownt el Castro is the 
original owner of the double louis dors 1 gare 
you, and which I won, as I told you, at Gouche’s 
a few weeks since.” 

Well, monsiear. And what then! Seppore 

he wasso* Eh?” 

“ Where did be get this gold?” asked Lock- 
wood, qmetiy 

“Execty. Where?” seid Lapier, for answer 

“At the bank?” queried Lockwood, mys- 


teriousty. 
beak rt aT te ee at the 
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“Honestly? And rightfully, monsieur . 
continued Lockwood, making no allegations, but 
simply suggesting, by interrogation. ‘ 

“And if not—how?” asked the commissary, 
euspecting the drift of Lockwood’s hints, but 
preferring to draw the yourg man out, by slow 
degrees, satisfied that he had obtained come clue 


ith it, 
i of more than | whereby any one could be connected with it, 
“Sala. ae danaly 92 indirectly! Yet, such, thus far, was 
“Suppose a case, Monsieur le Commissaire. | the exact state of the facts. 


ordinary import. 


This gold is found in my possession.” 


“Yes.” of a certain private despatch which had been cun- 
ningly devised and put upon its journey as 
desired, the Count el Castro and his companion, 


“J obtained it at Gouche’s, immediately after 
a gentl ly g ¢ an ‘Italian,’ mon- 
sicur, had lost and paid it, there.” 

“Yes, You can substantiate this.” 

“Tt is identified at the bank, subsequently, as 
a portion of five hnndred thousand francs, issued 
upon Truesdale, Ashton & Co.’s check *” 

“Yes. Well.” 

“One moment, monsieur. It turns out that 
this large eum is paid upon a forged draft.” 

“ Yes.” 

“And then suppose we can show your ‘ Ita- 
lian’ Count el Castro to have been the possessor 
of this gold—at first, and now—to a very large 
amount? Is not all this sufficiently suspicious 
to cause his arrest, and to require him to show 
where he obtained it, if he comes honestly by it?” 

The chief of police smiled at Lockwood’s earn- 
estness, and said ; 

“You do not make your case out sufficiently 
perfect in the chain of evidence that might bring 
this offence home upon the suspected party, 
young man. Who is to identify him, as the re- 
ceiver of this coin at the bank, for instance ? 
You must show that he participated—” 

“But, monsieur, does not that follow, as a 
sequence? Would he not naturally be arraigned, 
and the officer who paid the money could be 
called—who undoubtedly would recognize him.” 

“ The theory is all very natural, monsicur, to 
an inexperienced mind. But, first of all, you 
must ascertain the whereab of this party, you 

observe.” 

“Of course.” 

“ Yousay he has left the Hotel l’Anglais ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 
“ When did you last see him ?” 

“ Within twenty-four hours.” 

“Then you know where he may now be 
found ?” : ’ 

“No, monsieur, hut he will turn up again. I 
give you the result of my present suspicions, for 
cogent reasons, in my estimation; and I am sat- 
isfied that if this party is followed up, as I in- 
tend on my part he shall be, vigorously—but 
with caution, of course—we shall know more of 
this forgery, in a little time, and shall become 
better acquainted with his ‘excellenza,’ the Count 
el Castro!” 

“ We will be on the alert, Lockwood, I com- 
mend your foresight and your management, thus 
far; and I desire that the moment you shall 
chance upon the count, again, you will inform us 
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of his resident gue We will then have an 
estness; but his excellency had Jeft 
Paris at daybreak on the morniug after the little 
rencontre, and he was now far away from the 
metropolis, en route to Brussels—with his 
“valet,” and confederate in iniquity. 

Ernest had never yet met Lord Elton, to whom 
it was currently known that Millie Ashton was 
affianced, that gentleman, as we have stated, 
passing but little of his leisure in the metropolis, 
at present. But he had heard within a day or 
two that his lordsltip was expected to arrive short- 
ly, on a brief visit to his intended bride and old 
Ashton. 

All was activity and preparation, therefore, at 
both the town-house and the country-seat of the 
banker, in view of the anticipated visit of Lord 
Elton, the future intended husband of the belle 
of Paris. 

Millie Ashton viewed these preparations with 
cold indifference, and looked upon his lordship’s 
visit without the slightest emotion It was her 
uncle’s pl » the arrang conduced, 

ingly, to his happiness, and she gave the 
proceedings her silent assent; though never until 
now had she known that feeling of irk 








there touching the probable perpetrators of this 


wonderfully conducted deception. ‘“ Mystery [ el Castro?” asked La, cr, softly. 


upon mystery!” exclaimed old Ashton, at the 
receipt of this intelligence. And indeed it was 
passing strange that so bold an act should have 
been thus successfully consummated, and not a 
scintilla of evidence should have turned up, 


At sunrise, after attending to the preparation 





in the guise of ordinary tourists of pleasure, took 
post-horses north, on their way to St. Quentin, 
and thence to Brussels. They tarried a few 
hours only at Mons, and arrived at the point of 
their present destination late in the evening. 

“J shall leave town in a day or two, Carlos, 
and propose to be absent a fortnight or so.” 

“J shall attend you, monsieur.” 

“No, Carlos. Rest you here until I return. I 
do not need your services, and I propose to 
travel privately, without any display what- 
ever.” 

“As you will, monsieur.” a 
“ Such is my determination, on this occasion. 
“ Whither, monsieur ?” 2 
« N’importe, Carlos, now. I will communi- 
cate with you, if need be. Meantime, remain 
quiet, here. I shall join you again within fifteen 
days, at farthest,” said the count. 

And without further hint as to his real purpose, 
he discharged his attendant, and on the follow, 
ing day he left Brussels, quietly, none knew 
whither. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE MINIATURE. 

A Frew evenings after Lockwood’s ad % 
a carriage halted before the portal of Lichy’s 
establishment, and a person emerging mounted 
the steps with a familiar air, as if : he were not 
unacquainted with the house, or its manager; 
and touching a spring low down at the left of the 
door-knob, was ushered in without a word. Just 
before entering, he turned to the driver of his 
vehicle—“ in half an hour, Jaque,” he said; and 
the door closed behind his entrance. 

The utmost deference was promptly paid to 
this gentleman, as soon as he had passed the 
threshold, the attendants being most obsequious 
in their attentions to him. He was evidently a 
very excellent customer, or a very great notable, 
for the footmen and assistants bowed low, as he 
passed, and seemed exceedingly desirous of put- 
ting the very best possible face upon the ap- 
pearance of matters during his presence there. 

He took very little notice of the compliments 
being thus showered on him, however—and 
passed through the ante-rooms, the hall, the 
reading-room, into the grand saloon itself, with- 
out speaking to any one, or indicating the object 

| of his visit. A few familiar faces met. his.cuisde 
“perenrent, wnere the proprietor of the establish- 
ment sat at the pharo-bank, busily engaged in his 
occupation as croupier, or. this occasion. 

Instantly recognizing his august visitor, Mon- 
sieur Lichy rose and bowed—without speaking 
the name of the party to whom he addressed 
himself. And calling an assistant to take his 
place, he left the table, instantly, as the new- 
comer remarked “a word with you, monsieur!” 

The gentleman who thus arrested the attention 
of Lichy, was Monsieur Lapier, commissary of 
police. 

They retired together to a small private apart- 
ment, where the chief of police immediately open- 
ed his business with the pharo-banker. 

“Lichy,” said Lapier, drawing a small minia- 
ture from his breast-pocket, which he placed near 
the light, “do you know this face?” 

The proprietor of the gaming-house examined 
it with care, and said, “I do not call it to mind, 
monsieur.” 

“Look again,” said Lapier, and he placed the 
pictire in the hands of Lichy. “Iam desirous 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
of learning something of this person, and I am 








and ennui which seemed to oppress her, as the 
hour approached for Elton’s contemplated re- 
ception at her uncle’s residence. 

Business had required that Lockwood should 
absent himself, much of the time, latterly—and 
Millie had had but slight opportunity to see him, 
and enjoy the quiet but, on his part, reserved 
tete-a-tete which was so grateful to the fair beauty, 
and which she availed herself of at every op- 
portunity in her power, without exhibiting an 
over-zealous desire for Lockwood’s society, or 
compromising the dignity of her relations to her 
wealthy guardian. Since Lockwood’s induction 
into the service of her uncle, the time had passed 
away swiftly and happily—but as the period 
came to be spoken of when she would become 
“my Lady Elton,” and Ernest was away from 
her, she felt unoasy, and yearned for his return. 

And finally he came. She ventured upon no 
girlish confession of the joy it afforded her to 
meet him, yet she studied for excuses to throw 
herself into his agreeable society ; and lingered 
with him, often, in the gardens of the chateau, or 
during the accustomed ride, and lothed the final 
moment of parting. And yet no word escaped 
her lips that could indicate the true state of her 

feclings—nor did Ernest ever dare to drop one 
hint regarding the fondness for Millie Ashton, 
which had grown up in his heart, day by day, 
from the hour when he first knew her. 

Besides this, on her part, was she not affianced 
to my Lord Elton, one of England’s “ honorable ”’ 
nobles? and could she—would she—for a mo- 
ment do her intended husband the wrong which 
must attend such an admission, though the keep- 
ing of her secret broke her heart? Never! 

The messenger who had been despatched by 
Ashton’s orders to England, to investigate the 
Matter of the forgery, there, returned with the 
information that every department of the cele- 
brated house, in that country, was managed in 
the most perfect manner, and no hint in reference 
to the crime that had occurred could be learned 


fident you can give me some information re- 
garding him.” 

“Upon my life, monsieur, I am unable to fix 
upon any one within my acquaintance—not a 
limited circle, either—as you are aware—who 
resembles this.” 

“That is strange, then,” said the chief of 
police, doubtfully. 

“ Monsieur,” exclaimed Lichy, “I think you 
have too often had proof ot my disposition not to 
exercise duplicity with you, for an instant to 
doubt me.” And the pharo-banker really ap- 
peared to be honest in his declaration. 

“Then you do not know this person ?” 

“On my honor, monsieur, I cannot recollect 
any individual whom this picture resembles.” 
“Tt is not an ordinary looking face, you see?” 
“That is true, monsieur. And therefore I 
should know it, had I ever encountered the 
original ; for Iam not forgetful, in this respect, 
generally.” 

“Thus am I the more surprised, Lichy,” con- 
tinued Lapier, still urging his inquiry. 

“Of course, monsiear—you know him?” ask- 
ed Lichy. 

“By his address only. I have never chanced 
to meet the gentleman, personally.” 

“What name, monsieur ?” 

“He is not a stranger to you here, I am cer- 
tain,” said the chief, confidently. 

“ Here, did you say?” 

“Fea” 

“Not a stranger?” 

"io. 

“ When does he visit ns ?” 

“T do not know how often he comes, but he 
was here, with a friend, on Tuesday night.” 

“ Permit me, monsieur, to see the Picture once 
more. It is possihle—you say Tue sday, mon- 
sieur ?” 

“Ya! 

Lichy carefully examined the miniature, again, 
and again declared himself entirely at fault as 
to naming the original thus represented. 





picture. 





“ Right well, monsieur.” 

“ Was he not here on Tuesday evening *” 

“ He was, monsieur.” ‘ 

“ Ts not this the counterpart of the count *” f 
“No more, monsieur, than I am like the king 


‘isted rentleman, assur- 

” insi i i ining the | of the suspected party to that gent » as 

ie pda —— ne him thas both himself and Lapier entertained 

no manner of doubt that they had got my a 
‘ A ‘ " 

“ Unquestionably, monsieur. Why, there is trail of the partics who were concern in 

not a single lineament—the hair, the beard, the | forgery. 


“Are you sure of this ?” 


attire, the complexion—the—the—stop, mon- 
sieur!” continued Liehy, as he now looked at 
the picture more critically, “ parbleu! the eye is 
not unlike the count’s.”” 
“And the checks, and the forehead ?” 
“Well, yes. But surely, monsieur, this could 
never have been taken for the Count el Castro, 
unless—” : 
“ Unless he were, Tprhaps, disguised. 
“Exactly, monsiewy—that may be so. And 
Lichy having turned e miniature about, and 
looked at it over and »ver again, finally thought 
it did resemble the «unt, whom he very well 
remembered. 
“ What is the count’s address?” asked La- 
pier, at last. : 
“Verily, lam unable to answer that, mon- 
sieur,” said Lichy, truthfully. 
“ Has he been here, often ?” 
“Not more than five times, in all.” 
“He plays?” 
“Yes, monsieur.” 
“ Heavily ?” 
“Well, monsieur—I have no cause to com- 
plain of the count’s courage and liberality,” re- 
sponded Lichy, modestly. 

“ What have been his stakes ?” 

“ Gold, monsieur—always in gold.” 

“ When will he come again, then ?” 

“ He has left Paris, monsieur.” 

“ Permanently?” 

“So I understand.” 

“ When did he leave ?” 

“On Wednesday last.” 

“ Which way ?” 

“North, I 2 Ao then to Baden-Baden.” 

“Jf he returns, advise me instantly of the 
fact,” said the chief, in an earnest tone: 

“ You may rely on me, monsieur.” ; r 

“And not a word of our present interview— 

“J comprehend, monsieur.” 

“To no one, Lichy. Good-night.” 











aOYRE FLAG OF SUR UNION * 


“Do you know an * stian, called the Count | the morning. call upon me, and IT will give you | 


the requisite instructions for your gufdance.” | 


gratified with the prospect of his visit to his na- 


far transpired, and without mentioning the name 


“Under private instractions from Monsieur 
le C issary,” continued Lockwood, “T shall 
leave for England to-morrow ; and if it shall 
please you, sir, to provide me with such a letter, 
or letters, as may serve to facilitate my move- 
ments there, in case of need, I shall feel obliged, 
and it may be necessary—” ; 
“ Of course—I see—yes, yes. I will provide 
you in this particular, and your drafts also for 
any outlay in the prosecution of the object in 
view, will be duly honored here, while you are 
absent. Let no pecuniary considerations deter 
you from pursuing this search with the most 
thorough and unqualified earnestness, Tack- 
wood ; and for your own reward we will ar- 
ereafter.”” 
ei may rest assured that I shall not lose 
sight of any measure that may promise to aid in 
unravelling this mystery—and I will keep you 
advised of my progress, constantly.” : 
“Good! That sounds earnest and determined, 
Lockwood ;” and the banker excused himself to 
his young friend, preparatory to arranging the 
requisite letters. ; 
Ernest was anxious to see Millie again, before 
he left Paris. Lord Elton had been expected to 
arrive at the chateau for two or three days pre- 
viously, but he had not yet learned of his coming. 
While he would be absent in England, on the 
business now about to be entrusted to him, his 
lordship would pass a few weeks in the capital 
of France, and a series of magnificent entertain- 
ments would follow his arrival—for the position 
and tastes and pecuniary means of Richard Ash- 





ABOUT DOGS. 
The World has an interesting article about 


: : : | dogs in New York. That city is the centre of 

And the young Englishman retired, highly { po phere trade for this continent, many persons 
| being engaged exclusively in buying and selling 
tive land again. He called upon old Ashton at | and breeding and training a -! all desert; 

hi n inkling of what had thus | tions. Phe leading dog vender in that city does 

ours, and gave Be © a very extensive business. At his city store he 

keeps a select assortment always on hand for sale, 

and at his country residence he generally has 

seventy or eighty animals, besides, perhaps, thrice 

that number boarded out in the vicinity. Many 

ot his dogs are of rare breed and beauty, and 


proportionately valuable. Among the rare dogs 
is a Siberian bloodhound, Sultan, a nephew of 
the celebrated dog Prince, which cost $1000, and 
after his exhibition in England, was sold for 
twice his original cost. Sultan is 14 months oki, 
weighs 160 pounds and girths 39 inches. Prince 
at the same age weighed 220 pounds, stood 36 1-2 
inches in height, and measured trom nose to tail 
7 feet 9 inches. There are not more than a doz- 


| en of this breed of dogs owned in New York, and 


none of them are valued at less than $100 each. 
The Bruno breed was originated by this dealer, 
and was obtained by crossing the Newfoundland 
with the St. Bernard mastitt and the Alpine Shep- 
herd dog. These animals are highly prised by 
Southerners for watch dogs, and pups readily 
bring $100 each. They are large dogs, sometimes 
attaining a length of 7 feet, and 34 inches in 
height, and a weight of 130 pounds. ‘The St. 
Bernard mastiff is very rare, and of course brings 
high prices. ‘The Newfoundland is the most 
popular dog with all classes, and large numbers 
of them, both pure bred and mongrels, are sold 
annually. Perfect blackness of color is the 
American test of purity of breed, the pups an- 
swering this demand sell at $10 to $25 each. 
The Shepherd dog, or Scotch colly, is in large 
demand, and when well trained brings trom $50 
to $100. : 

Of terriers there are many varieties, the black 
and tan being the favorite, and probably the most 
fashionable dog in existence. When finely bred 
and well cared tor, this is an elegant animal, quick, 
sharp and intelligent, an excellent “ ratter,” and 
cupable of being trained to hunt anything. They 
vary in weight from one to twenty tive pounds, 
having of late years been greatly refined by 
crossing with the Italian greyhound, When 
persisted in, this produces very elegant animals, 
but their proportions generally lack symmetry, 
and they become delicate and untit for active ex- 
ercise. “The black and tan terrier is valued in 
proportion to his diminutive size. In price they 
average from $20 to $100 and upward, ‘The 








ton, the guardian of his lordship’s intended bride, 
were such as to warrant the anticipation of a gay 
season during Elton’s present stay at Paris. 
Lockwood had not seen Millie for several days, 
and as he rose, after conferring with Ashton, as 
above narrated, he ventured to inquire after the 
young lady’s health—and “ hoped that Miss 
Amelia was very well.” 





“ Will not monsieur tarry to sup—” 

“No. Adieu!” 

“Adieu, monsieur ;” said = And os 
commi de police retired, as he came. 
pcre fs him, and he departed for his 
lodgings. The “Count el Castro ” did not tarry 
sufficiently long to permit monsieur to trap him, 
a was entirely assured that the miniature 
had been taken for monsicur le count, and he 
now began to feel_convinced that he had not 
tontirmed in this opinioty; that Young gentleman 
having recognized the picture, very confidently, 
upon examining it. 

“But, how came you in possession of this 
miniature, monsieur?” eagerly inquired the 
young Englishman, when he had pronounced 
upon it. 

“ Very easily,” said the chief. “ I will tell you. 
Sit down, my friend.” 

Ernest was interested in this little matter, and 
he listened attentively to the commissary’s brief 
history of the excellently well executed picture. 

“You must bear in mind, Ernest,” said La- 
pier, in a cautious and confidential tone, “ that 
there exist in this busy city of Paris, ‘land rats 
and water rats, land thieves and water thieves,’ 
and female, as well as male deceivers. 

“Your excellent Count el Castro is a bon 
vivant, and a rove. Among his female acquaint- 
ances, he met the youthful widow of a citizen in 

d ci , to whom soon after his 
introduction (which took place at a bal masque, 
last season), he earnestly made love She was 
attracted by his fine appearance, he was very 
liberal in his expenditure of money on her, and 
he promised to marry her, two weeks after he 
first met her.” 

“Brief wooing, that,” said Lockwood, 
smiling. 

“Yes, very! He toyed awhile with her (and 
she was very pretty), and finally she wheedled 
him into sitting for his picture—which, when 
finished, he presented to her. He came and 
went, but soon discovered that his lady-love was 
not at all a ‘widow,’ but a mere grisette—the 
secret lover of a rival, who possessed but scanty 
means! Disgusted and chagrined—so goes the 
tale—the count gave up the chase, and at the 
same hour quitted her-—and Paris. She mourn- 
ed his absence—or pretended it—and came for 
information of his whereabouts, to our lieaten- 
ant of police. 

“She charged the count with having pledged 
himself to marry her—and that he then deserted 
her. And, that we might the better know him, 
should he fall within our province, she left this 
picture, and his card, in blank—‘e/ Castro’— 
sce, monsieur! Is it not he *” 

“Tt must have been so designed,” said Lock- 
wood, “although it is clear that a portion of 
this face is not natural.” 





“ That is Lichy’s opinion. But we will pre- 
serve this picture for reference, hereafter. I have 
yet to see this man, personally.” 

“You will not forget him, when once you 
meet him, face to face, monsieur.”” 

“T warrant not,” said Lapier, firmly. “And 
now, Lockwood,” continued the commissary, “‘ I 
have a mission for you, in connection with this 
affair of the forgery.”’ 

“You may mand me, monsieur.” 

“‘T desire that you will make early prepara- 
tion to depart, for London.” 

“ For London ?” 

“Yes. When can you be in readiness *” 
“Porthwith, monsiear. Iam entirely at your 
isposal. To-morrow, if necessary.” 

O-morrow, then be it. In the meantime, I 
will prepare the necessary documents for the 
furtherance of my plan, and at an early hour in 
° 
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“ Charming—charming—never better. My 
Lora Elton will be with us very shortly, too.” 
“Bilton?” said Lockwood, as if the name were 
new to him. ‘ 
“Yes. He to whom our Millie is affianced. 
“Ah, yes,” responded Ernest, quietly. “An 
English nobleman. From the South—” - 
“The same. Will you wait upon Miss Millie 
before leaving Paris ?” ; 
Lockwood thanked the banker for the hint, 
and promised to pay his respects to his fair ward, 
8 nn-= *-@pe=he left the metranglia 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication. ] 





GRASS TO THE WINDOW. 


There is all the difference in the world between 
the shadiest and greenest public garden or park, 
even within a hundred yards of your door, and the 
green shady little spot that comes up to your very 
window. The former is no very great temptation 
to the busy scholar of rural tastes ; the latter is 
almost irresistible. A hundred yards are a long 
way to go with purpose prepense of enjoying 
something so simple as the green earth. After 
having walked even a hundred yards, you feel 
that you need a more definite aim. And the 
grass and trees seem very far away, if you see 
them at the end of a vista of washing your hands, 
and putting on another coat and other boots, and 
still more of putting on gloves and a hat. Give 
me the little patch of grass, the three or four 
shady trees, the quiet corner of the shrubbery, 
that comes up to the study window, and which 
you can reach without even the formality of pass- 
ing through the hall and out by the front } a 
If you wish to enjoy nature in the summer time, 
you must attend to all these littlethings. What 
stout old gentleman but knows that when he is 
seated snugly in his easy-chair by the winter 
evening fireside, he would take up and read many 
pages in a volume which lay within reach of 
his arm, while he would do without the volume, 
if, in order to get it, he had to take the slightest 
trouble of rising from his chair, and walking to a 
table half a dozen yards off? Even so must na- 
ture be brought within easy reach of even the 
true lover of nature; otherwise, on a hundred oc- 
casions, all sorts of little fanciful hindrances will 
stand between him and her habitual appreciation. 
—F'raser’s Magazine. 








EATING AND CHEWING. 


Go where you will, on board of any steamboat 
or rail-car, and you witness the disgusting habit 
of chewing every variety of unhealtny mess, nuts 
and candies, that may be offered by travelling 
hucksters, and immediately it is transferred to 
some human mouth. It would almost seem that 
everybody in America is half-starved ; the chew- 
ing, munching, spitting and tooth-picking, has 
become disgusting to every decent foreigner. 
Nature requires food periodically ; there is no 
mistaking the call; when hungry, the stomach 
and salivary glands are prepared for it. Asa 
general rule, instinct indicates what is wanted, 
and when it is wanted; and whoever habitually 
eats whenever food of any description is placed 
before him, will never reach middle life in health. 
Even animals know better, for when their hunger 
is appeased they will stop. Nature never errs. 
A characteristic of the present age is the revival 
of obsolete ideas. Medicines, however, have 
hitherto been most esteemed when fresh. A dis- 
tinguished surgical professor in one of our col- 
leges has elected as his assistant a ci-devant pawn- 
broker, from Catharine Street. He evidently 
prefers “ Old-Clo” reform.—The Scalpel. 

— +. 

THE COLORING OF GOLD. 

Different shades of color are given to orna- 
ments of gold by exposing them to chemical 
agents, which dissolve out a portion of the cop- 
per and silver alloy, while they have scarcely 
any action on the gold. The French jewellers 
possess anumber of recipes for giving color to 
gold, the most common of which is a mixture of 
two parts nitre, one part sea salt, and one of 
Roman alum. The jewels are kept in a solation 
of these chemicals, at a boiling point, from fif- 
teen to twenty-five minutes, when they are then 
taken out, washed in water, and the operation is 
finished. The surface of the gold is dull, but 
pote? uniform, but can be made lustrous by 
burnishing. They lose about one-sixteenth of 
their weight by this operation. —Scien. American 














black and tan terrier we believe to be the best 
dog for farmers. ‘They are not large enough to 
injure sheep, and they are fine watch dogs, the 
best of ratters, genue and affectionate playmates 
for children, and at home both in the barn and 
in the house. ‘Ihe Scotch terrier is one of the 
hardiest of dogs and very courageous, and the 
enemy of all vermin. eile is at present very 
fashionable, and his price ranges trom $10 two 
$30. For sporting and hunting dogs—beagles, 
harriers, pointers and setters—there is always an 
active demand, and when well trained they bring 
high prices. ‘The black and tan German beagle 
sells in great numbers at $15 to $40, for shootng 
and hunting purposes. Setters and pointers 
when well ME pon broken, bring from $75 to 
$100. Spaniels are in but moderate demand. Of 
pet spaniels, the King Charles stands at the head 
of the list. Hosts of them are sold every year, 
of impure breed and inferior points, at priccs 
varying from $25 to $200. A_ perfect King 
Charles possesses sevex distinguishing points of 
beauty—round head, short nose, long, curly ears, 
large, full eyes, black and tan color, without 
speck of white, perfect symmetry of form, anit of 
‘ ound.~“One dealer in New York has 
one for which he paid 44 guineas, and not long ago 
one was sold at auction, in England, tor the 
enormous sum of 525 guineas, or $2600. 








SUCCESSION OF RACES OF MEN. 


Generation after gencration takes to itself the 
form ofa body, and torth issuing from Cimmerian 
night, on Heaven’s missions appears. What 
force and fire is in each he expends ; one grind- 
ing in the mill of industry ; one, hunter-like, 
climbing the giddy Alpine heights of science ; 
one madly dashed in pieces on the rocks of strife, 
in war with his fellow; and then the heaven. 
sent is recalled ; his earthly vesture falls away, 
and soon even to sense becomes a vanished 
shadow. Thus, like some wild flaming, wild 
thundering train of heaven's artillery, does this 
mysterious mankind thunder and flame, in long 
drawn, quick succeeding grandeur, through the 
unknown deep Thus, like a God-created, fire 
breathing spirit host, we emerge from the inane ; 
haste stormfully across the astonished earth, then 
plunge again into the inane. Earth’s mountains 
are levelled, and her seas filled up in our passage. 
Can the earth, which is but dead and a vision, 
resist spirits which have reality and are alive ? 
On the hardest adamant some footprint of us is 
stamped in; the last rear of the host will read 
traces of the earliest van. But whence? 0, 
heaven, whither? Sense knows not ; faith knows 
not; only that it is through mystery to mystery, 
from God and to God.— Carlyle, 





A DUMB MOTHER’S ARTIFICE. 


Mary, Countess of Orkney, was deaf and dumb, 
and married, in 1753, by signs. She lived with 
her husband, Murrough, first Marquis of Tho- 
mond, who was also her first cousin, at his seat, 
Rostellan, on the harbor of Cork. Shortly ufter 
the birth of her first child, the nurse, with con- 
siderable astonishment, «aw the mother cautious- 
ly approach the cradle in which the infant was 
sleeping, evidently full of some deep design. 
The countess, having perfectly assured herself 
that the child really slept, took ont a large stone, 
which she had concealed under her shaw! ; and, 
to the horror of the nurse—who was fully impress 
ed with an idea of the peculiar cunning and 
malignity of “dambies ’—seized it with the in- 
tent to fling it down vehemently. Before the 
nurse could interpose, the countess had flung the 
stone—not, however, as the servant had appre- 
hended, at the child, but on the floor, where, of 
course, it made a great noise. The child imme- 
diately awoke and cried. The countess, who had 
looked with maternal eagerness to the result of 
her experiment, fell on her knees in a transport 
of joy. She had discovered that her child poe 
sessed a sense which was wanting in herrelf — 


Notes and Queries 
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UP TO SNUFF. 


The following new anecdote of Garrick is now 
going the rounds of the British press, which is 
interesting to lovers of Garrick and «naff: Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's snuff was Hardharm’s 97, of 
which occurs this memorandam in the painter's 
pocket-book for 1761 : “ Hardham of Ficet Street, 
Snaff No. 37." It was so named from the num- 
ber of Hardham’s shop, No. 37, on the north 
side of Fleet Street. He had been Crarrick's num- 
Lerer (to count the audietce in the theatre.) and 
when Hardham invented his ‘ mixture,” Garrick 
rendered him this service. While enacting the 
character of a man of fashion on the «tage, David 
offered a pinch of snuff to a fellow comedian, 
observing that it was the most fashionable mix 

ture of the day, and to be had on/y at Hardham's, 
No. 37, Fleet Street. The puff succeeded be yond 





the favorite mixture for many years afterwards, 
when snufftaking was the rage and fashion of 
the time. 





















Garrick’s expectation, and Hardham’s 37 wae YI 
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THE RIVER OF ONLIVION 


Lethe the river of @2ti+ hom pole 

Mhot watery tabs rimth where’ «he drtmhe 

Porgets hie former state eed dwt ng 

Porgets beth joy cet pret paeaeere aed pate 

Peesneee be 

Une drought fen thy feantaie 0 Lethe te ae, 
(oe draught which from sorroe ll) remder eee fwe 
1 would drink of thy waters aed thus may forget 
All the trials and pales Died om earth I hewe eet 
And my heart te ts qebet, eabrotes ad 
WH we longer be ctitiind by eek rough Old tet be 


But walt, there are things It were beet thee shew 
koow 

Dire my potent and magtoal gift I bestow 

Uset thew thought of the boom ehick thee ererest f 
mm 

Hast thow reckomed of all (t will being wate thee’ 

Weigh 1 well, for if ome (hoe dest drisk of the streae 

Lum will Rewer again wate thee es now ace 


1 have thought of it jomg — | have co@mted the cost, 
Vet whatever f part with | cammot comet bet 

1 wish to forget all the sorroeta pact 

I would not thet memory henge should bast 

Thee delay not the tiesing I hong te obtein 

Let me drink of thy waters, and Bed ret free pan 


What sorrow heath wounded that young heart of thie 
Tm thy soul 10 were meet that dy owly chewid ahine 
Te only the eretehed, heart broken etth ert, 

That seek la oblivion 's waters relief 

Has life givee to thee saght of serre@ oF tears 

To dim the bright comshine of youth + happy years’ 


1 have wept, | have sorrowed for many « day 

Over pricelecs affection Whe dros cast oway 

All my beart + richest treerure was given te one 

Who slighted and scorned it as qukhly a won, 

He said that he loved me), ltthe I dreamed 

That his words of affection were else than they seemed 


Hut stay —'tis wot only from trial and eee 

That my magionl waters wil! give thee redief 

Twill deprive thee of plearure and happiness, too | 

It will hide all the biessings of lif from thy view 
Canst thou bear to lose all '— 0, wouldet thee tot bee 
For the sake of some joy, from that long, dreamlen she 


©, few are the joys I chowld have to resign 

Should I driek of that dark feetng river of thine, 
Bo heavy and thick lies the cloud on my heart, 

No regret should | feel if with eff 1 should pert, 

If, by giving up joy, 1 could Ged rest from pals, 

I never could wish for my lost lit again 

Think again, and remember whe loved thee so well, 
Kre a cloud of a blight on thy young sptrite fll, 
Who taught thee te lisp thy fret Innocent prayer 
Who guanted thy pathway from each sin aed opare, 
Who soothed thee when teantrops thine eyelids hare © 
1 Know that thou wouldet wot thy mothe forget! 


From her dear ones om earth ebe bas passed far away, 

In her glorious home reigns Bae whedon iene day, 

1 kvow thou hast prayed to thy Pather in heaven, 

That she to thine arms once more might be given 

Thou couldst not, thou wouldet not that eweet } 
Teeign - 

A hope that beams bright in that young heart ef thin: 


Thou hast friends whose affection hath never grows + 


To thy heart's deep recesses their lowe thea wouldet h 
A father, a brother, « rister, all crave 

For the love thou wouldst bury io Lethe's dark wave 
O, seek not forgetfulness '—live for the love 

Neither sorrow, wor distance, nor time, can remove! 


There are dutins which claim thy attention and care 
Art Usou. User thee tipo 
True labor will fring thee the only Tras tea, 

And calm the wild whirlwind of grief in thy breaat, 
Then return to life’ duties with undlsma) ed heart, 
And constantly strive to aet nobly thy pert 


Tis not noble to cast thy existence away 

Because life has not proved to ther one eummy diay , 
Disappolntinent and sorrow are found tp each bot, 
No heart is now beating ehich knoweth them pot, 
But they are the heroes who conquer thele fate, 
And, uasided, « happy ealstence create 

0. turn from the waters wherelo thea wouldet cast 
All thoughts of the future, the present, the part’ 
Return to the hearts which thy preeeare con fi, 
Who live for thee, love thee and cherish thee etl; 
Live not for thyself thy reward theu wilt find 

In 0 quiet, contented aod calm heppy mind 


—_—— sco 


[Written for The Ping of our Valen } 
EDITH AND ROSF 
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Tan ean had gone down in a blazing 
flame color and gold, and the wind, which 
blown hard all day, gathered new strength & 
twilight deepened, and shricked end re 
through the old elma lke @ mad spirit 
moon rode far up in the blae depths, and re 
down upon the white, silent earth, howe 
golden rays, Melting away with my © 
breath the thick frost which already eneruste 
window panes, I could see nothing but © 
covered fields, broken at intervals by stone 
and fences, and darkened here and there by 
houses and clumps of torest trees 

My eye swopt eagerly over these desolate w 
soskle - vainly the shadowy forme of the & 
tains, beyond which Iny my home. I pict 
myrelt the many groups always gathered 
éne ng room at this hour, end half wie 
was with them again and vet Thad teen & 
forward to the vieit to my Aant Carol 
many a month. J let down the curtais 
sud hen ben protec and tarned w the warm 
room, uphraiding my unreaconablenes 
dawning discontent Aunt Caroline sen 
divine how it wae with me—ebe kad that pe 
quick insight inte one's thoaghts and & 
which bhe moet rere aboletees te @ meterel g 
an acquired powrr— and esid, with her 
=. « only the gloaming, Katy "T hws 
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ABOUT DOGS. 


rid has an interesting article about 
w York. That city is the centre of 
irade for this continent, many persons 
ged exclusively in buying and selling, 
g and training dogs of all descrip- 
leading dog vender in that city does 
nsive business. At his city store he 
vet assortment always on hand for sale, 
country residence he generally has 
‘ighty animals, besides, perhaps, thrice 
r boarded out in the vicinity. Many 
3 are of rare breed and beauty, and 
itely valuable. Among the rare dogs 
n bloodhound, Sultan, a nephew of 
ted dog Prince, which cost $1000, and 
shibition in England, was sold for 
riginal cost. Sultan is 14 months old, 
» pounds and girths 39 inches. Prince 
e age weighed 220 pounds, stood 36 1-2 
eight, and measured from nose to tail 
ches. There are not more than a doz- 
breed of dogs owned in New York, and 
vem are valued at less than $100 each. 
o breed was originated by this dealer, 
btained by crossing the Newfoundland 
t. Bernard mastiff and the Alpine Shep- 
These animals are highly prized by 
ors for watch dogs, and pups readily 
yeach. They are large dogs, sometimes 
a length of 7 feet, and 34 inches in 
da weight of 130 pounds. The St. 
nastiff is very rare, and of course brings 
es. The Newfoundland is the most 
og with all classes, and large numbers 
both pure bred and mongrels, are sold 
Perfect blackness of color is the 
n test of purity of breed, the pups an- 
his demand sell at $10 to $25 each. 
pherd dog, or Scotch colly, is in large 
and when well trained brings from $50 


riers there are many varieties, the black 
veing the favorite, and probably the most 
ble dog in existence. When finely bred 
cared tor, this is an elegant animal, quick, 
d intelligent, an excellent “ ratter,” and 
of being trained to hunt anything. They 
veight from one to twenty-five pounds, 
of late years been greatly refined by 
with the Italian greyhound. When 
(in, this produces very elegant animals, 
© proportions generally lack symmetry, 
y become delicate and untit for active ex- 
The black and tan terrier is valued in 
on to his diminutive size. In price they 
from $20 to $100 and upward. The 
ind tan terrier we believe to be the best 
farmers. ‘I'hey are not large enough to 
sheep, and they are fine watch dogs, the 
ratters, gentle and affectionate playmates 
dren, and at home both in the barn and 
iouse. ‘Ihe Scotch terrier is one of the 
tof dogs and very courageous, and the 
of all vermin. sHe is at present very 
‘able, and his price ranges from $10 to 
For sporting and hunting dogs—beagles, 
8, pointers and setters—there is always an 
demand, and when well trained they bring 
rices. The black and tan German beagle 
1 great numbers at $15 to $40, for shooung 
unting purposes. Setters and pointers 
well bred and broken, bring from\$75 to 
Spaniels are in but moderate demahd. Of 
aniels, the King Charles stands at the head 
list. Hosts of them are sold every year, 
pure breed and inferior points, at prics 
ig from $25 to $200. A_ perfect King 
o8 possesses sevew distinguishing points of 
y—round head, short nose, long, curly ears, 
full eyes, black and tan color, without 
of white, perfect symmetry of form, and ot 


nd.~One dealer in New York has 


»t which he paid 44 guineas, and not long 
vas sold at auction, in England, foe ‘ts 
‘nous sum of 525 guineas, or $2600. 





UCCESSION OF RACES OF MEN. 


after g ion takes to itself the 
of a body, and torth issuing from Cimmerian 
, on Heaven’s missions appears. What 
and fire is in each he expends; one grind- 
a the mill of industry ; one, hunter-like, 
ing the giddy Alpine ‘heights of science ; 
1a ly dashed in pieces on the rocks of strife, 
v with his fellow; and then the heaven. 
+ recalled; his earthly vesture falls away, 
oon even to sense mes a vanished 
We Thus, like some wild flaming, wild 
‘ering train of heaven’s artillery, does this 
"ious mankind thunder and flame, in long 
', quick succeeding grandeur, through the 
wn deep Thus, like a God-created, fire 
Ing spirit host, we emerge from the inane; 
stormfully across the astonished earth, then 
‘2 again into the inane. Earth’s mountains 
velled, and her seas filled up in our passage. 
the earth, which is but dead and a vision, 
oles which have reality and are alive ? 
‘¢ hardest adamant some footprint of us is 
ved in; the last rear of the host will read 
s of the earliest van. But whence 2? 0, 
n, hagreng hy bagi res not ; faith knows 
on at it is through mystery to myster 
and to God.—Carlyie. . siete 








A. DUMB MOTHER'S ARTIFICE. 


ry, Countess of Orkney, was deaf and dumb, 
aarried, in. 1753, by signs. She lived with 
asband, Murrough, first Marquis of Tho- 
» Who was also her first cousin, at his seat, 
Ulan, on the harbor of Cork. Shortly after 
irth of her first child, the nurse, with con- 
-ble astonishment, saw the mother cautious- 
proach the cradle in which the infant was 
ing, evidently full of some deep design. 
countess, having perfectly assured herself 
he child really slept, took out a large stone, 
1 she had concealed under her shawl; and 
» horror of the nurse—who was fully impress- 
ith an idea of the peculiar cunning and 
cnity of “‘dumbies”’—seized it with the in- 
to fling it down vehemently. Before the 
could interpose, the countess had flung the 
—not, however, as the servant had appre- 
d, at the child, but on the floor, where, of 
®, it made a great noise. The child imme- 
y awoke and cried. ‘The countess, who had 
d with maternal eagerness to the result of 
xperiment, fell on her knees in a transport 
vy. She had discovered that her child pos- 
ta sense which was wanting in herself.— 
and Quertes. ’ 





UP TO SNUFF. 
2 following new anecdote of Garrick is now 
the rounds of the British press, which is 
sting to lovers of Garrick and snuff: Sir 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
THE RIVER OF OBLIVION, 


Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her watery labyrinth, whereof who drinks 
Forgets hia former state and being— 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain. 
Pasapiss Lost. 
One draught from thy fountain, 0 Lethe, for me, 
One draught which from sorrow will render me free : 
I would drink of thy waters, and thus may forget 
All the trials and pains which on earth I have met; 
And my heart in its quiet, unbroken repose 
Will no longer be chilled by each rough wind that blows. 


But wait, there are things it were best thou shouldst 
” know, 

Ere my potent and magical gift I bestow. 

Hast thou thought of the boon which thou cravest from 

me? 

Hast thou reckoned of all it will bring unto thee? 

Weigh it well, for if once thou dost drink of the stream, 

Life will never again unto thee as now seem. 


I have thought of it long—1 have counted the cost, 
Yet whatever I part with I cannot count lost ; 

I wish to forget all the sorrowful past, 

I would not that memory longer should last; 

Then delay not the blessing I long to obtain, 

Let me drink of thy waters, and find rest from pain! 


What sorrow hath wounded that young heart of thine? 
In thy soul it were meet that joy only should shine; 
‘Lis only the wretched, heart-broken with grief, 

That seek in oblivion’s waters relief. 

Has life given to thee aught of sorrow or tears, 

To dim the bright sunshine of youth's happy years? 


I have wept, I have sorrowed for many a day, 

Over priceless affection like dross cast away; 

All my heart's richest treasure was given to one 

Who slighted and scorned it as quickly as won ; 

He said that he loved me—O, little I dreamed 

That his words of affection were else than they seemed! 


But stay—'tis not only from trial and grief 

That my magical waters will give thee relief: 
*Twill deprive thee of pleasure and happiness, too 
It will hide all the biessings of life from thy view. 
Canst thou bear to lose all ’—O, wouldst thou not keep, 
For the sake of some joy, from that long, dreamless sleep? 


i 


O, few are the joys I should have to resign 
Should I drink of that dark tlewing river of thine; 
8o heavy and thick lies the cloud on my heart, 
No regret should I feel if with all I should part; 
If, by giving up joy, I could find rest from pain, 

I never could wish for my lost life again. 


Think again, and remember who loved thee so well, 

Ere a cloud or a blight on thy young spirits fell; 

Who taught thee to lisp thy first innocent prayer; 

Who guarded thy pathway from each sin and snare; 
Who soothed thee when teardrops thine eyelids have wet: 
I know that thou wouldst not thy mother forget! 


From her dear ones on earth she has passed far away, 

In her glorious home reigns dhe shadowless day ; 

I know thou hast prayed to thy Father in heaven, 

That she to thine arms once more might be given; 

Thou couldst not, thou wouldst not that sweet hope 


resign— 
A hope that beams bright in that young heart of thine! 


Thou hast friends whose affvetion hath never grown cold, 
In thy heart's deep recesses their love thou wouldst hold: 
A father, a brother, a sister, all crave 

For the love thou wouldst bury in Lethe’s dark wave. 

O, seek not forgetfulness !—live for the love 

Neither sorrow, nor distance, nor time, ean remove! 


There are duties which claim thy attention and care— 


Trae iabor will bring thee ¢ eonty true reste “2 
And calm the wild whirlwind of grief in thy breast; 
Then return to life’s duties with undismayed heart, 
And constantly strive to act nobly thy part. 


Tis not noble to cast thy existence away 

Because life has not proved to thee one sunny day ; 
Disappointment and sorrow are found in each lot, 
No heart is now beating which knoweth them not; 
But they are the heroes who conquer their fate, 
And, unaided, a happy existence create. 


, turn from the waters wherein theu wouldst cast 
All thoughts of the future, the present, the past! 
Return to the hearts which thy presence cay fill, 
Who live for thee, love thee and cherish thee still; 
Live not for thyself—thy reward thou wilt find 

In a quiet, contented and calm happy mind! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
EDITH AND ROSE. 
BY MISS A. M. HALE. 

Tue sun had gone down in a blazing sea of 
flame color and gold, and the wind, which had 
blown hard all day, gathered new strength as the 
twilight deepened, and shrieked and roared 
through the old elms like a mad spirit. The 
moon rode far up in the blue depths, and rained 
down upon the white, silent earth, showers of 
golden rays. Melting away with my warm 
breath the thick frost which already encrusted the 
window panes, I could see nothing but snow- 
covered fields, broken at intervals by stone walls 
and fences, and darkened here and there by farm- 
houses and clumps of forest trees. 

My eye swept eagerly over these desolate wastes, 
seeking vainly the shadowy forms of the moun- 
tains, beyond which lay my home. Tpictured to 
myself the many groups always gathered in the 
drawing-room at this hour, and half wished I 
was with them again, and yet Ihad been looking 

forward to the visit to my Aunt Caroline for 
many a month. I let down the curtain by a 
sudden impulse and turned to the warm, bright 
room, upbraiding my unreasonableness and 
dawning discontent. Aunt Caroline seemed to 
divine how it was with me—she kad that peculiar, 
quick insight into one’s thoughts and feelings, 
which like most rare abilities is a natural gift, not 
an acquired power—and said, with her quiet 
we only the gloaming, Katy. That is the 
truly witching hour, not midnight. It even 
makes me homesick sometimes.” 


home.” 
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far-reaching look, and why there came at last to 
was so lonely a life! Hemmed in by mountains, 


snows, so that a week might go by without a 
single face showing itself in her home, few books, 
no society, no music, nothing but a brave doing 


every country villages till they grow so many it 
makes one’s heart sad to think of it. But all 
this I did not know when I sat by her side that 
night, and chattered away with my usual incon- 
sequence, telling her about the holiday festivities, 
the bridal parties and receptions I had lately at- 
tended, embellishing my accounts with a running 
commentary of my own, and adding notes, his- 
torical, critical and explanatory. 

“T would never have believed, Aunt Caroline, 
that Sue Vernon would marry for money,” I said, 
by way of climax to a story I had just related, 
where the heroine after being the reigning belle 
for six months, had yielded on the. seventh to 
the attractions of a brown stone house, plenty of 
bank stock, and a French maid. “ Addy Says— 
you know they’ve always been great allies—that 
of all women in the world, Sue is the last one she 
would have thought of as marrying for anything 
except love. Why, she refused Fred Talbot, 
Harry Hughes, Morton Gay, and dear knows 
how many more, because she didn’t love any of 
them, so she told Addy, and she would never 
marry except for love, and now she has thrown 
herself away upon old Lawson, who hasn’t at 
single merit in the world that I know of, and 
Sue was so talented, too, so superior in every 
way.” 

“Just the woman to sacrifice herself,” said 
Aunt Caroline, gravely. 

“ Winy, auntie ¢” 

“ Katy,” said my aunt, smiling, “what do you 
Suppose women generally marry for? Iam cu- 
rious to know what your sixteen years tell you 
about it.” e 

My answer was prompt. Had I read all the 
novels in our great library fur nothing ? 

“Why, for love, Aunt Caroline.” 

“Do they? Just recall the brides of your 
acquaintance and see how it is.” 

I mused a moment. “ There was Fanny 
Trevor, I suppose she did marry to pique Edgar 
Dana, and Lizzie Cooper married her father’s 
partner because her papa wanted her to, and 
Susie Brown—” I stopped, fur Aunt Caroline 
knew Susie’s story, and was already laughing at 
me. 

“Well, Katy dear, what becomes of your 
theory now?” 

“ Aunt Caroline,” I said, reproachfully, “you 
don’t suppose it is always so ?” 

“No, only ninety-nine times ip adundxed.” 

“ Often, in romance.” 

“ But in real life,” I insisted. It was hard to 
see my air castles pulled down so ruthlessly. 
“ You do believe in ideal marriages, where the 
husband and wife love each other just as truly 
and fervently as they do in the novels we read, 
where no mercenary calculations enter into the 
motives of either, and where marriage really is 
the beautiful, tender relation that God meant it 
should be?” I paused, half ashamed of my 
earnestness. 

“Yes, Kate, I believe there are such marriages. 


*Ido cesegh's ae th 

Words ‘which are things, hopes which wil not deceive.’ 
I was thankful for this admission, and I nestled 
my hand closer in hers. 

“ And every woman thinks her own will be 
such a marriage,” said Aunt Caroline, reading 
my secret thought. 

I looked away from her gaze, and we were 
both silent a moment, I seeing fairy pictures in 
the glowing coals. 

“Katy,” said my aunt, presently, “do you 
remember Edith Raymond and her sister Rose ? 
Edith is my dearest friend, and Rose—the white 
Rose you used to call her—don’t you remember 
how you loved her ?” 

“0, yes,” Ieried, “I remember Edith’s face, 
so full of poetry, and that sweet Rose. Edith 
was my childish ideal of beauty, and Rose was 
like the Madonna. How I would like to see 
their lovely faces again.” 

“Would you?’ Then open that drawer, Katy, 
and bring me the three daguerreotypes you will 
find there.” 

I obeyed, and Aunt Caroline pressed the 
spring of one, and the cover flew back, disclos- 
ing a beautiful, winning face, with masses of 
dark hair sweeping away over a low, womanly 
brow, eyes which thrilled you by their eager, 
loving look, and a mouth tremulous with feeling. 
“Q, Edith, the beautiful; but the picture has 
a sad expression, auntie.” 

“Tt is Edith’s own,” said Aunt Caroline, 
sadly. ‘ Now the other, Katy.” 

“Ah, Rose, thou sweet blossom! Isn’t she 
lovely?” And I gazed with delight upon the 
delicate face, with the calm, holy look in the 
eyes. “ Who is this, auntie ?”’ I said, taking up 
the third. 

Aunt Caroline opened it, and let me see a 


“You, auntie? But this has always been your | manly face—an intellectual face it was. The 

; And I drew my footstool to the side of | forehead and eyes were good, the mouth sensi- 

her low chair and looked up questioningly into | tive, curling hair and a fine beard, which crept 
ic) 


in winter the roads blocked up by the heavy | 


of duty for duty’s sake, a life which always | 


into the perfect day of the hereafter. My Aunt | 
Caroline was only one of a sisterhood whose | 
members may be counted by twos and threes in | 


- - ¥ L > j 
cheeks so soon, why her eyes had that dreamy, with my journal other,gg cidents besides those | ‘I sometimes think the crownir.g glory of wo- 


which immediately coneygi me, and among other | manhood is not for me. But Iam not fastidious 


Roser’ 


be something sad in her gayest smiles. Hers things I have written he: ,,the story of Edith and | —I only want what suits me.’ 


“* And failing to find that, yoa will go to 


| 
Aunt Caroline’s stoves bad gladdened many | writing poetry, or turn artist. You always had 
winter evenings in days lang syne, and I was not | atalent for sketching. It may be your vocation. 


| displeased at the prospect before me. My aunt Mr. Emerson left materials enough to establish 


began to read in her usual clear, sweet tones: 


| ° haracter, historic or imaginary, or more seldom 


bodiment of all those charms and excellences 


that her vivid imagination holds most dear. 
Edith Raymond was mine. She was older than 
I, and yet I always felt for her a cherishing love 
which made me wish to shield her from the ills 


fitted to encounter sorrow 4 hers was not a nature 
to be strengthened by batting with rough weath- 
er. Iknew she would sirk down beneath the 
first rude shock, crushed apd heart broken. She 
was one of those rare wongen in whom the ten- 
derest and deepest womanly susceptibilities are 
intensified by genius. Fatal gift, for to woman, 
who has need of all her inherent strength to sus- 
tain the griefs which are inevitable to her nature, 
it is only an added capacity for suffering. And 
yet few could enjoy like Edith. ‘There was some 
interior relation between her nature and every 
form of beauty. She luxuriated in it—it seemed 
as necessary to her as food and drink to common 
mortals. It was delightful to see her enthusiasm 
in its presence. Joy was with her no superticial 
sensation, but an emotion swelling up from the 
deep places of her soul. It was akin to pain in 
its intensity, I have known her eyes fill with 
tears at the sight of a beautiful sunset. We had 
grown up from childhood together; we hunted 
the sunny southern knolls for the earliest violets, 
we brushed away the lingering patches of snow 
in our search for the first trailing arbutas of the 
season. Edith loved them so, I was almost 
jealous of the fragrant blossoms. In those days 
Edith found enough in her life to make her glad. 
Ido not think she pined for appreciation, or that 
sympathy which to such characters as hers is 
even more grateful. It was not until the dawn 
of womanhood thafone saw how great were the 
necessities of her nature, and how unlikely it was 
that they would ever be adequately sepplied. 
She was like a tropical plant. It must lave 
brilliant sunshine and fervid warmth, if you 
would sce it unfold its fiery petals. Thongh 
leaves may grow and buds may fur, no pale 
light and faint warmth will coax it, to its full de- 
velopment. Among her commonplace compan- 
ions she was like the onagexotic, growing in the 
country flower proce, wie marigolds and 
poppies. Have you not seen a hyacinth ora 
cape jessamine amid such surfoundings, and has 
not the incongruity strit@k you with surprise and 
pain? Eg@ith was such, ite on the 

her lessons from the sam: s, and in the choir 
at church mingling her pure tones with those 
harsh and discordant. Edith and Rose inherited 
their beauty and genius from the fair mother, 
who not long after she was transplanted to that 
uncongenial soil, drooped and faded. 

“Mr. Raymond was a farmer, and cultivating 
the rugged uplands and narrow meadows of that 
mountainous region, found no superfluous funds 
in his pocket at the end of the year, so the 
daughters grew up with small advantages for 
culture, only fortunate in those gifts which enable 
their possessor to turn insignificant means to 
good account. Norwood was the same in those 
years that it is now. It was finished long ago, 
and except an occasional coat of paint added to 
the church, or the substitution of a new rail for 
a broken one in the homely fence around the 
common, it does not change in the least from one 
decade to another. If a railroad had found its 
way through the village, if even a mill stream 
had wound through its valleys, there would have 
been life of some sort, something which would 
have been preferable to this absolute stagnation. 
« Here in this almost monastic seclusion Edith 
grew into a beautiful womanhood, She kepther 
pretty, girlish ways a long time, and indeed there 
was always a childlikeness in her manner which 
was not the least of her charms. It was not un- 
til she reached her eighteenth year that Norwood 
found out who among all the village maidens 
was worthy to bear away the palm of loveliness, 
and even then it was not an original thought 
with the good towns’ people. Ministers who ex- 
changed with the pastor of Norwood, physicians 
who came to consult Doctor Willis in obscure 
cases that transcended his skill—they were all 
middle-aged men, with daughters of their own— 
these first discovered Edith’s peerless beauty, and 
made a revelation of the fact. So it came to 





straying towards Farmer Raymond’s of an eve- 
ning, and indulging in I know ngt what edifying 
conversation with the young mistress of the 
household. But Edith valued their homage 
lightly. Her ideal was of the heroic stamp, un- 
approachable in knightliness, the flower of 
chivalry, sans peur, sans reproche, and so these 
paler reflections of that excellence which cul- 
minates in some representative man of an age, 
never made her heart throb quicker, or tempted 
her to stoop to their level. I, in my worship, 
could hardly imagine one good enough for her, 
though I knew that in her heart there slept all | 
those sweet affections that glorify domestic life, | 
and as the years rolled by and found and left her 











“All that in those days I could imagine of 
brings its reward, it is true, but often not until | beauty and grace, of rich intellectual gifts, of | °F fame, or pleasure in the exercise of creative } opening to us the way out of our unloved 
the twilight of this present time has brighféned | tonder sensibilities and self-devotion, combined to | power can compensate a woman for the loss of | joneliness.’ 

make Edith Raymond the heroine of my girl- | love!” 
hood. Every school gir! has her ideal, some 


pass that the village youth fell into the habit of 


j you.’ 
“*Do you suppose, Linny, that any vocation, 


“*T don’t know. Perhaps it is the best sub- 
| stitute for it. And the ideal love may be the key 


living in the real world, which is to her the em- to unlock all, Bettina Brentano says, ‘* What- 


ever I gain, may it be by this ideal love. It 





tion, and poesy.”’’ 
| “And, Linny, Bettina says, too, in her pretty 
German-English way, that “ these shiverings ot 


we shall once belong, and which in these earthly 
blessings only breathes softly upon us.”’’ 

“We were sitting under the old elm here at 
my door as she ceased speaking ; we fell into 
reverie, looking dreamily into the blue space, 
and in fancy through the veil to the land beyond. 

“When Edith was twenty-four years old, the 
aged pastor of Norwood died, and left a vacant 
place in the church, by the fireside and in many 
hearts. It was a new experience for Norwood, 
and great excitement arose about the succession. 
The old seemed to think that the foundations of 
religion were swept away and that the church 
was afloat on a shoreless sea, when, for the first 
time a young man made his appearance in the 
pulpit as permanent incumbent. The young 
people rejoiced over the innovation, and congrat- 
ulated each other that Norwood was at last about 
to fallin with the march of progress. The new 
clergyman was of all men the one best adapted 
to stimulate public spirit, to introduce new cus- 
toms, better suited to the times than the old, and 
to give an impulse to whatever intellectual and 
moral power was latent in his parish. He was 
especially suited to this work, because he had a 
resistless energy, an unfaltering and earnest faith 
in his own views, and that indefinable gift which 
wins aflection. His popularity among the 
younger part of the parish soon rose to a great 
height; his friends were prepared to sustain him 
in whatever he proposed. It soon became a bat- 
tle between conservatism and progress. Con- 
servatism was content with maintaining itself in 
its old position, with a dogged obstinacy worthy 
of a better cause. Progress successfully assault- 
ed the outworks and carried the war to the inte- 
rior fortress. The old people said that Mr. 
Bernard had indeed a way of enunciating doubt- 
ful opinions that made them seem like unques- 
tioned principles; that he indulged freely in 
those broad, general assertions which sound so 
grand when one hears them for the first time, but 
which are, after all, only the echoes of great 
truths. They admitted his earnestness and sin- 
cerity, but they said that his zeal was sure to flag 
just enough truth in these allegations to make it 
difficult to dispose of them satisfactorily. I had 
not thoroughly liked Mr. Bernard from the first. 
He did not impress me as a genuine character. 
Those ‘ glittering generalities ’ of which he was 
so fond, seemed to me hollow and worthless. I 
fancied his opinions had only a superficial basis. 
I doubted his steadfastness of purpose. I saw 
that he was vain, and vanity in a man is usually 
the index of qualities yet more hateful and ig- 
noble. I disliked his reformatory schemes, be- 
cause they did not assail the root of the wrong 
he wished to eradicate. And yet, 80 great was 
his magnetic power, so moving his eloquence, 
and so winning his manner, that in his presence 
I, too, was borne away on the tide of sympathy, 
and only when I was alone again could I dis- 
tinguish this gilded sham from the fine gold of 
truth. Could I wonder then that Edith’s poetic 
fancy was captivated—that Edith, in whom im- 
agination predominated over reason, should see 
in Norman Bernard a heroic knight, waging war 
against all error and wrong, where 1 saw only an 
egotistical Don Quixote, tilting against external 
forms which will fall away of themselves when 
once the interior spirit is raised to a higher plane? 
But Edith could not see this superficiality. ‘To 
her he was the embodiment of lofty purpose, 
noble daring and brave endeavor. Their tastes, 
too, were similar. He liked the same authors, 
loved the same poetry. He had read extensively, 
and to a good purpose, and he could open to her 
new thoughts, introduce to her master spirits, 
whose names only she had hitherto worshipped. 
And so through these many sympathies, Edith 
at last poured out the treasurcs of her heart for 
him. I think no one else suspected all that sum- 
mer, while he was stealing from her the fragrance 
and beauty of her richly dowered nature, that 
they were more than friends; but I read it in the 
soft depths of her luminous eyes, in the steady 
carnation glow upon her cheek. I had often 
wondered whether, when Edith should love, it 
would be a passionate, troubled emotion, or that 


bursts all bars to new worlds of art, and divina- | 


PS) 


admitting even me to that inner closet of her 
| heart where they two had dwelt together alowe. 
Ve sat down on a mossy rock, just on the brow 
; of the hill. Sunset was kindling its crimson 
fires in the west, and the glory gathered about 

} the mountain pass. 
“* Tt is like the gate of paradise,’ I said, ‘op- 
ening out of this low, imprisoned valley into 
celestial freedom, or like some great affection 


“*Ttis like Norman Bernard's love to me,’ 

whispered Edith. 

“I threw my arms around her—I forgot my 
| forebodings—I forgot my selfish fear of losing 
} her. 

“*O, my dear Edith, may his love be indeed 
| a gate leading to perfect happiness, that shail 
| always endure !’ 

“«Te will, Linny. I love him, so it cannot be 


of life. Iknew by instinct that she was not , love are the breath of a higher existence to which | otherwise. You cannot imagine what a strange 


sense of repose fills my heart. Ik is as if all the 
storms and sorrows of life were overpast.’ Her 
look and tone almost pained me, they were so full 
of happiness. It seemed like the hush before the 
tempest. 

“Life looks te you as fair as the scenes that 
we used to imagine lay beyond the Pass.’ 

“*¥Yes, only not definite like those. I only 
know that there is a light shining over it which 
will shine forever. Linny, I have given him all 
the faith and love which I have hoarded up in 
my whole life. It he should fail me, I should 
have no place on earth to put my trust. But he 
wili not.’ 

“How could I suggest a doubt? How could 
I whisper a word that should disturb this sweet 

repose? It would only have grieved her sorely, 
and made her love him more to compensate for 
my ingratitude. Besides, my distrust of Mr. 
Bernard was founded rather upon my impres- 
sions than any positive knowledge, and these 
might easily deceive me. It grew dark and 
chilly, and when presently we came down from 
the hill, I noticed that the crimson tints were 
quite gone from the west, and gray storm clouds 
were settling heavily down upon the mountain 
pass, Years after that sunset, with its quickly- 
vanishing splendors, came back tome with a sad 
significance. Mr. Bernard came to meet us. I 
had not known the charm there could be in his 
manner toward one whom he loved. It was 
earnest and tender, touched by a courteous def- 
erence, just the manner to win Edith. I could 
not doubt that he loved her passionately, if only 
I might trust in his constancy. 

“* Keep the secret, Linny,’ said Edith, when 
we parted. ‘ We three will keep it.’ 

“Yes, we will keep it a little while longer,’ 
said Mr. Bernard. ‘It is too precious to be given 
over to village gossip yet.’ So we kept the se- 
erect, and summer ripened into autumn, and «o 
one in Norwood knew of Edith Raymond's en- 
gagement to Norman Bernard. 

“Mr. Bernard was a lover of music, and Edith, 
whose voice was sweet, and who played well al- 
Or teahmd span sewaval maine te imorove her. 
prised when she told me that she was going to 
spend the winter in the city in order to avail her- 
self of the best instruction. I knew how much 
ingenious planning must have been necessary 
before this could have been accomplished. 
“*Can you and Mr. Bernard bear to be sep- 
arated a whole winter?’ I asked, playfully. 
«««T am not separated from thee if I truly 
love thee,”’ returned Edith, quoting Bettina 
again, ‘and then I make the sacrifice for him.’ 
«“« Edith,’ L asked, after a moment, ‘don't you 
intend to tell your father and Rose of your en- 
gagement before you go ig 

“Edith hesitated. ‘I almost wish to tell 
Rose, but Norman doesn’t like it, and so I shall 
wait till I come back.’ 

“*Do you think that is best, Edith?” 

“< Why not?’ 

“] could notgive my real reason, so I hunted 
up another. 

“Tt would give Rose so much pleasure to 
know it.’ 

“+ Yes, poor litte Rose, Iam afraid she will 
be lonely, but Norman has promised to be a 
brother to her.’ 

“TI wished very earnestly that Rose might 
know he was to be her brother before Edith went, 
but in the light of her faith my suspicions looked 
so unlovely that I kept them out of sight, and 
tried to hide them from myself. When winter 
came, fierce and stormy, Edith went to the city. 
I remember the sweet, peaceful look in the eyes 
that met mine when she bent her head to give me 
the good-by carese. I have never seen it there 
since. 

“In the months that followed Edith’s depart 
ure, I saw more of Rove than I had ever done 

hitherto. 1 found charms in her character whose 
existence I had not saspected, had known her 
as asweet, amiable girl, but I had not known of 
the rare qualities that were latent within her 
As now in Edith’s absence she let me look little 





still, quiet affection, which, gathering up all the | by little into her pure soul, = cre ccag a 
springs of feeling, flows forth in a living tide, tran- | upon me that I we pend ms by pro Ane 
quil and silent from its very depth. Edith’s love She was like ad vird that sings “ ve far : ’ N 
was the last. Her faith in him was unreserved, | of the forest. You bear the melody, you : ow 
and that love which rests on perfect trust is | on to find the singer, but be has flown, and from 


necessarily entire. 





the dim distance the sweet tones come heck to 


“ One midsammer evening Edith came to my | yo, but again he escapes your quest. | was 
h me Would I walk with her? she asked. I | drawn on by a loving curiosity, and daily I 
10) . .¢ | 3 
knew what she was going to teil me, and Eal- | learned to appreciate her better. Rose was bash 
most dreeded to hear. Ihad a secret fear that | ful. Hers was the pure, unworldly loveliness of 


| her sweet mine of love would turn to poison. I 
had too a selfish feeling of myown. I had loved 


| the white rose. 
| “Mr. Bernard was with usa great deal. My 
* | vague doubts gradually diced away We were 


- ynolds’s snuff was Hardham’s 37, of hes fies up to the temples, and clustered about the chin, | the same, I began to look fcrward with some | her so dearly, and now he had come between Us fee sale 
7 . o ° : . ~eali San H “4 j p . } . i ! Buen ” ‘ Hee retains 
occurs this memorandam in the painter’s The smile had vanished, and her brown eyes | not, however, quite concealing its outline. Some | anxiety to her fature | Thad lost her. But I put this aside, and we | three friend who sincerely ca lessintes 
t-book for 1761 : “ Hardham of Fleet Street 
6 , 


No. 37.” It was so named from the num- 
_Hardham’s shop, No. 37, on the north 
* Fleet Street. He had been Garrick’s nwn- 


we 
wood fire. 


Caroline was thinking, but thoughtless girl that 


re steadily watching the flickering lights in the | would have called it a handsome face, but it did 
‘1 know now of what home Aunt | not quite please me. 


“ How do you like it, Katy?” 


artist, drawn to Norwood by its landscape attrac- 


“«Edith,’ I said one day—it was just after an 
| 
| tions, so he said, had ceased to haunt our glens— 


I: was a wooded hill overlooking the village anc 


1 | dark forebodings * We enjoyed Edith’s betters. 


| Rose and I threw ours into the common treasury, 
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the patches of fic 41 and forest that crowded up to 
the bases of the mountains. There we had a 
glimpse of the outward world where two giant | pastaes that might betray the secret. Mr Ber- 


to count the audience in the theatre ;) and 
Hardham invented his mixture,” Garrick 
ed him this service. While enacting the 


“T don’t like it.” | «E lith, do you know, I am pot sure you have | 
; | 3 

“Whyte? | not raised in your heart too bigh a standard of 

“Ido | manliness? Walter Emerson is no common 


went out together. We hed a favorite haunt | and what right had I t torment myself with 
| 


I then was, counting my sixteen summers, I did 


I exereising a prudent reticene in regard to those 
not consider; I only knew that she was grave, 


ter of a man of fashion on the stage, David 
‘a pinch of snuif to a fellow-comedian, 
ing that it was the most fashionable mix- 
“the day, and to be had on/y at Hardham’s, 
*, Fleet Street. The puff succeeded beyond 
k’s expectation, and Hardham’s 37° was 
‘orite mixture for many years afterwards, 


snufftaking was the rage and fashion of 
1e. 

















myself get moped, so I raitled away gaily for a 
= . % . m 
few minutes, and smiles, real sunny smiles, 














danced again about her lips. Now that for many 
summers she has slept under the violets, I see 
more clearly what a dreary, cheerless lite was 


hers. 


and a little sad, and that I must not let her or don’t know, exactly Isn t there a weak i 
ness about it? I can't describe it, bat somehow | man. 
he doesn’t look reliable. But who is it, and what 


was he to Edith and Rose?” 





took from it a manuscript volume. 


. i Van keow: dese ol tir interweave | 
I know now why the roses faded from her | You know, dear, that I sometimes i e 


Aunt Caroline went to her writing-desk and | 


“*T know it, Linny. He is talented and goo 
| —much too good for me, I fear.’ 


couldn’t you love him, Edith ” 
“*]T don’t know,’ she said, somewhat sadly, 


© And he is cultivated and refined. Why 


forms recoiled from close neighborhood. From | ard was silent about his own, and Rove was as 


r 1 | ur ‘ ld desire. 
d | childhood we had loved to look away to the open | UNsuApiCious as we cou 4 ¢ 


space, and talk of the wonders teyond. To us 
it ‘ he gate to the vast world. We climbed | month, and now the deep snows of midwinter 
| it was the gate to th ork 


“ Edith had been absent a little more than a 


the hill in silence. My heart was too fall to | came in ail their force, piling wp hage drifts in 


k. and I knew that Edith shrank from | the roads, and making frequent communication 
speak, aC n tie Aa 
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<< THE FLAG OF SUR 


between neighbors impossible. I missed Edith 
and Rose, and I began to be uneasy at Edith’s 





| door. My head was in  —whirl. I could not 
“Thad been expecting it for days, and now I sleep that night. I ,y Knew what I hoped 
: ° I heard that Mr. 
5 . + eeks, and | trembled to hear it. | or feared. The next aft * noon { 
peri nge e vagabond! emia, “*How does she look, Rose’ I asked | Bernard had left to a I hastened down to 
roe ene crof all chisT fell suddenly il, and | presently. | Edith. She was calm, a asual, but there were | 
aaa i van world was & hideous phantas- “So changed you would hardly know her— | traces of tears on her cheeks. It was a long 
for many days 


«Edith has come.’ 
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the new year suggest serious reflections. Itis a 


: THE & E . day of reckoning, and indeed, in our part of the 


a country, oar pecuniary indebtedness is pleasantly 
Fi Gg OF oug VION. called to mind by the presentation of sundry 


bills on the first of January. Byron has told os 








magoria, where everything took shapes and tones, like one crushed. 
caught from the recent uneasiness I had expe- 
i about Edith. 

ae I awoke from my trance I saw Rose 
bending over me, looking so pyle and wan that 
at first I was frightened ; but she would not let 
me ask questions, and when soon some one told 
me how kind she had been, watching day and 
night, I thought it was her care for me that had 
paled the soft tint that was wont to flush her 
cheek. A few more days and the danger was 
past, then followed the weary convalescence, slow 
and interrupted. Through it all, Rose was near 
me with her tender hand and loving heart; but 
so changed, so strange! She was silent and gay 
by turns. If I questioned her— It is not good 
for you to talk,’ was the answer she gave me, 
and then she would chatter away herself, saying 
it would not hurt me to listen. 

“Atlast I could bear it no longer. The 
haunting fear at my heart would not be silenced. 
One night she was arranging something about 
my couch, when I caught her hand, and said : 

“we Rose, my darling, what ails you? You 
must tell me.’ 

“ The hand I held trembled, and her face grew 
as white as the flower on her bosom. Her eyes 
dilated, and she tried to speak, vainly at first. 
At last she faltered forth : 

“Only tell me that Edith is not engaged to 
Norman Bernard, as you said in your delirium !” 
* «My heart almost stood still. It was this, 
then. What could I say ? 

«© Only tell me it isn’t true!’ she said, watch- 
ing my face with eager eyes, as if she would 
wrest the secret from me. 

“My poor darling! My white Rose!’ I 
rourmured. 

“She sank down to the floor. ‘0, God, it is, 
true, then!’ 

“ I drew her up—I, who was just now so weak 
—I clasped her in my arms, and my tears fell in 
showers upon her brown hair. She lifted up her 
head, and the wild look of agony went to my 
eT Yon are crying, Linny. I wish I could 


said : 


“ We were silent a moment, and then Rose | 


“«We have talked it all over, Linny, and 
Edith asked me to tell you. She says she saw 
a change in his letters very soon, but it was long | 
before she could really believe it. Then she 
wrote to ask him, and from something he said in 
reply, she suspected how it was. She gave him 
back his promise— 0, Linny, it was not till 
after that letter was written that he asked me to | 
love him !’ 

“Twas glad to hear that; it was not much, 
but I was glad. He had not been dishonorable | 
in words, at least, yet the sin was as dark. 

«« Edith says we must not speak to her of it,’ 
continued Rose. ‘lt is all we can do for her, 
she says.’ 

“This, then, was the end of all Edith’s 
dreams, the fruit of her entire faith and love! 
So we were silent about the past, and both Edith 
and Rose strove to forget. I do not think now 
that this reserve was wise. Forgetfulness was 
not possible to such natures as theirs. The im- 
agination brooding in silence upon one subject 
adds to it daily something more and more terri- 
ble. Rose struggled too much against her 
sorrow ; the very effort she made to throw it 
off only made it chafe her more. It is by bear- 
ing the burden quietly that it rests easily upon 
us. There are those who seem born for happi- 
ness, and when sorrow falls upon them it terrifies 
and agitates the soul, and it is tossed about in 
vain strivings after the peace it has lost. Rose 
sunk under the unequal contest. She grew 
whiter every day, only the red spot on her cheek 
burned with ever increasing brilliancy. The 
community of sorrow had made her dearer than 
ever to Edith, and my only consolation was, that 
in caring for Rose,-Edith was p d from 

















| 
| time since I had seen them there. 


“You know he was here last night?’ she | 


| said. 


“*Yes.’ T waited for the rest. 

“« He would renew our old relations, and _for- 
get the past.’ 

“* And you” 

“«T cannot. I do not know how to trust him 
again. My faith is dead—even he cannot give it | 
life again. And I cannot look forward now.’ 

“Here was an end of my little romance. A 
few weeks after this, Edith said: 

“«T have something to tell you, Linny.’ 

“T knew what it was. I had been dreading 
it for months. 

“«T have told Mr. Pierson that I will be his 
wife. You know father} has wished it so long, 
and now I have promiséd.’ 

“«Edith!’ I could? not conceal my pain. 
A common-place man, ftterly incapable of ap- 
preciating her—how cowld I have it so? 

“« Tt will please my father,’ she said, trying to 
smile, ‘and it is only one thing more.’ 

“So there was a wedding. It was a June 
morning—there were joyous faces around—the 
house was gay with flowers, and Edith was beau- 
tifal in her white silk; but I remembered the 
funeral in that autumn day so long ago, and I 
did not weep then as I wept now. 

“Yet perhaps it was best for her. When, a 
year ago, Edith drew away the soft coverings 
from about a tiny form, and let me see her child, 
there was something of the old gladness in her 
eyes, and I prayed that these small hands might 
lead her to real happiness and peace. 











JAPANESE LITTLE FOLKS. 


The Honorable Frank Hall, who is now in 
Japan, speaks thus favorably of the Niphonese 
hild 





dwelling upon her own grief. 

“The old feud between conservatism and 
progress had ceased to agitate the parish. The 
energy of the young people had found an outlet 
in another direction, and failing to inspire the 








cry,’ the quivering lips whispered. 
«Ter head sank down again, and she laid her 
dry cheek upon my pillow. I do not know how 
long I held her there. I grew very weary and 
faint, and at last, gently unwinding my arms, I 
saw that the overwrought system was relaxed, 
and that now she slept. It was almost like the 
sleep of death. She had watched so many 
nights, bearing this terrible grief ali the while. 
So she slept that night. I would not let them 
disturb her—she should wake in my arms. 
“Morning came—a spring morning—waking 
to life and joy so many thousands of birds. 
One of the saddest moments one can know is the 
awaking from sleep to the fresh consciousness of 
sorrows. Rose woke soon, looked in my face a 
moment, the tears come..i Qemrs: spy and- 











‘by, when she had wearied herself with sobbing, 
she could tell me about it. 

“Tf Edith had told me, Linny, this would 
not have happened. I never suspected it for a 
moment. I did not care for him until after she 
was gone, and he came to see me every day, and 
at last—’ 

“* How long is it since he has behaved like a 
lover to you, dear ?” 

“*O a long time, nearly three months.’ 

“Only a little month after Edith went 
away. 

“* And now what can I do? said Rose. ‘I 
fear he will not make Edith happy, yet he must 
go back to his love for her. I must do what I 
can to make him.’ 

“ Dear Rose! [had known she could not build 
her happiness on the ruins of another’s hopes, 
but now my heart leaped up with a warmer love 
for her. Yet, looking at the slight figure and at 
the red spot which burned on her transparent 
cheek, I feared that this sacrifice, this crushed 
love, this cruel deception, would break down the 
frail flower. My indignation against the author 
of all this sorrow burst forth. 

“*Caroline,’ interposed Rose, gently, ‘ you 
must not blame him. I cannot bear that yet. 
He did not mean to deceive me, I dare say, at 
first, and he cannot help his nature. He would 
not love me long, I know, if he could forget 
Edith.’ 

“TI thought of Edith’s letter, and I told 
Rose my fear that she already knew of his 
unfaithfulness. 

“*Poor Edith! how will she bear it?” 

“I remembered what she said, that she had 
given him her whole trast and love. But there 
was no need to tell Rose of anything that would 
grieve her more. It was beautiful to see her 
unselfish, sisterly devotion, how completely she 
put aside her own wounded affections, and 
turned to the thought of Edith. But I knew 
that this was an unnatural strength, and I feared 
the re-action that must come. I did not see Mr. 
Bernard often. He must have guessed that I 
knew of his double treachery, and the unworthi- 
ness of his conduct could scarcely be entirely 
concealed from himself He need not have 
feared reproach or injustice from me. I was glad 
to allow full weight to any excuse that might 
palliate his fault. I considered his peculiar 
temperament, imaginative, fickle, excitable and 
fond of novelty It was not in his nature to be 
true to aaything orto any one for a great while 
T acquitted him of any deliberate intention of 
wronging Edith or Rose. I knew he loved 
Edith when she was with him, but once separated 
from her, and constaniy within the sphere of 
Rose's attractions, his first affection died ont, 
and a new one sprang up, to die, perchance, as 
quickly. 

‘Tt was now the last of May, and time for 
Edith to come home. The first news I had of 
her arrival was from Rose. She came into my 
room in the soft, spring twilight, and sitting 
down at my side, said quietly: 


old enthusiasm, Mr. Bernard asked to be released 
from his relation to the society. We were ail 
glad when he was gone—it was a relief not to 
hear his name every day. ~*~ 

“And now, though June flushed the earth 
with beauty, our white rose faded. All through 
the golden days we watched Rose with an anxiety 
trembling between fear and hope. I was with 
them always. I could not bear to be absent, for 
then my thoughts wandered so busily in the past. 
Rose had always been a favorite with the vil- 
lagers. Her ethereal loveliness had made her 
seem to these people of rougher mould, as some- 
thing very frail and precious, and many ominous 
prophecies had been pronounced over the slight 
child whose dreamy, blue eyes had such a look 
as an angel’s might haye. Bag Bus" SWeerdrop 
in the bitter cup. It seemed as if our love might 
hold her back from death, and yet itis of such 
pearls that the Lord of hosts makes up his 
jewels. 

“ August drew away her blue, misty veil, and 
ushered in the glowing September. There were 
still warm, sunny days, but the nights soon grew 
chill. October poured out its fiery splendors 
upon the waiting forests, and now Rose was very 
weak. I was sitting by her side in the Indian 
summer noon, and she raised her small, thin 
hand, and let me see how transparent were the 
taper fingers. 

“* When the leaves fall I shall go home,’ she 
said, softly, a sweet smile flitting over her face. 

“IT turned away from her to hide my emotion, 
and looking from the window I saw one yellow 
leaf waver slowly through the air and fall upon 
the grass. Ere many days they came down in 
showers, and then Rose died, and in the still, 
autumn day, when the south wind rustled the 
elms, we laid her down beneath the shadows. 





“Edith had nothing to sustain her now that 
Rose was gone. She let her forced energy go, 
and the state of listless apathy into which she 
fell alarmed me more than any violent grief 
would have done. But shewaid : 

“*Let me rest, Caroline, I shall get str 


: “During more than half a year’s resi- 
dence in Japan, 1 have never seen a quarrel 
among young or old. I have never seen a blow 
struck, scarcely an angry face. I have seen the 
children at their sports, flying their kites on the 
hills, and no amount of intangled strings or kites 
lodged in the trees provoked angry words or im- 
patience. I have seen them intent on their 
games of jackstones and marbles under the 
shaded gateways of the tem 18, but have never 
sevn an approach toa quarrel among them. They 
are aught implicit obedience to their parents, 
but i beve never seen one of them chastised. 
Respect and reverence for the aged is universal. 
A crying child is a rarity seldom seen. We have 
nothing to teach them in this respect out of our 
abundant civilization. I speak what I know of 
the little folks of Japan, for more than any for- 
eigner have I been among them. Of all that 
Japan holds, there is nothing I like haif so well 
as the happy children. .. always remember 
their sloe black eyes ruddy brown faces 
with pleasure. I have played battledoor with the 
little maidens in the streets, and flown kites in 
the fields with as y a set of boys as one 
could wish to see. ‘They have been my guides 
in my rambles; shown me where all t treams 
and ponds were, wheypype. flowers lay n the 
ocean and blossoms from the field, presenting 
them with all the modesty and a less bashful 
race than a young American boy would do. 
e have hunted the fox holes together, and 
looked for green and golden ducks among the 
hedge. They have laughed at my broken Jap- 
anese and taught me better, and for a happy, 
good-natured set of children, I will tarn out my 
little Japanese friends against the world. God 
bless the boys and girls of Niphon.” 





THE JEWS. 


The Jews themselves have not preserved ev- 
erywhere their primitive color. In the northern 
countries of Europe they are white; in Germany 
many of them have red beards; in Portugal they 
are tawny. In the province of Cochin China, 
where a number of them have settled, they have 
black skins, though they do not contract mar- 
tiages with foreigners. “Prichard says, that there 
is also at Mattacheri a colony of white Jews, 
who are called in India “Jerusalem Jews.” 
And, lastly, there are black Jews dwelling in 
Africa, in the kingdom of Haoussa. Thus great 
varieties of color have been produced among 
this people during eighteen centuries, but no 
change has occurred in their cast of features, 
habits or ideas. Under a black skin or a white 
(observes General Dumas), in Soudan, in the 
Sahara, or the seacoast towns, everywhere Jews 
have the same instincts, and the twofold aptitude 
for languages and commerce. Color, then, is not 
a fixed characteristic. It may vary among 
members of one and the same race, or of one 
and the same tribe. And this is trequently ob- 
servable also in domestic animals.—Journal of 





by-and-by. I shell find peace sometime. You 
know I told you once that if he should fail me, 
T had nothing else on earth to trust in. Now I 
am afloat on a wide sea, but I shall come safely 
home at last.’ 

“And so she waited patiently, and at length 
she found her way over the dark waters to the 
tranquil shores of content. She was never again 
the Edith of old—she had been too utterly crushed 
and broken, but she learned to smile again, and 
to interest herself in the common affairs of life ; 
but she never dreamed, never lived in the future. 
I believed no joy or sorrow could ever again 
touch her deeply. Life was monotonous, bat it 
was peaceful. I used to think it would always 
flow on thus, but there was a change to come. 
“Once, as I was coming home at night after a 
day spent with Edith, I saw coming tovrard me 
in the distance a familiar figure. I started, tried 
to think I was mistaken, but no, it was Norman 
Bernard. He had not been to Norwood since he 
ceased to be our pastor. He stopped and shook 
hands in his usual cordial way. The years had 
not flown lightly with him. His restless tem- 
perament had worn away his youth, and he 
looked careworn andill. He had many inquires 
to make. 

“* Edith was a charming girl. I loved her a 

great deal at one time. Is she changed much” 

he said. 
* My pride for her rose up. ‘Edith has had 
some sorrows and cares—Rose's death— and her 
father is now quite feeble, but she is beautiful 
yet,’ I answered. 

“*And Rose was very pretty. It must have 
been a great loss to the family. I missed her, 
too.’ 


“So he passed on, and I saw him enter Edith’s 





edicine. 





ADVENTURE WITH A BOA. 


When on a sporting excursion in Wynaud, 
Captain Croker, accompanied by a Shikaree, and 
avery powerful and brave dog, suddenly heard a 
whimper and clicking noise. Pushing on to help 
his dog through the jungle, he got sight of a 
large object, in color black and orange, which he 
at first thought was a tiger, but presently saw 
was a huge boa constrictor coiled up. Captain 
Croker tired both barrels at the boa’s head as it 
uncoiled ; both balls took effect, yet though 
checked for an instant, the snake came on more 
fiercely than befgre, and the Shikaree having 
bolted with the captain’s rifle, he also had to run, 
and had just time to climb up a tree when his 
pursuer arrived at its foot. Captain Croker 
found that the Shikaree had carried off all his 
balls ; luckily he had plenty of shot, and having 
reloaded, saw that one of the boa’s eyes was 
knocked out; but even after repeated discharges 
it continued to writhe and lash the bushes with 
its tail, the muscular power ot which was 
wonderful.— London Sportsman. 





A RARE THING. 


Perhaps a gentleman is a rarer thing than 
some of us think for. Which of us can point 
out many such in his circle ; men whose aims are 
generous, whose truth is constant, and not only 
constant in its kind, but elevated in its degree ; 
whose want of meanness makes them simple, 
who can look the world honestly in the face with 
an equal manly sympathy for the great and the 
small* We all know ahandred whose coats are 
very well made, and a score who have excellent 
manners, and one or two happy beings who are 
what they call in the inner circies, and have shot 
into the very centre and bull’s-eve of fashion; 
but of gentlemen, how many*t Let us take a 


little scrap of paper, and each make out his liet. 
—Thackeray. 











Love can excuse anything except meanness ; 


but meanness kills love and cripples even the 
natural affection. 
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TO CORRBSPONDENTS. 


otta, Me.—None of our friends who in- 
" ph Rpm can inform @s how to accomplish the 
} uu aim at. . 
inevnan —The songs of the kind called V audeville were 
brought into vogue by Oliver Basselin, « Laine Moser 
of Vire, in Normandy. These songs were pally 
called Vaudevires, because they were first sung in the 
“yau.” or valiey of Vire. Afterwards the we 
changed to that of Vaudeville. Oliver Basselin lived in 
pth centur, 
MuoM 5. Hartford, Ct —Velvet was in very general use 
in the thirteenth century. and no doubt the invention 
of this fabric dates much further back. The precise 
period at which it was first used is not known, nor has 
it been ascertained who was the inventor. 
Mrs. A. H., Medford, Mass.—The best artificial pearis are 
made from the scales of roach. dace, bleak, white-bait, 
and similar sort of fish. These scales have been known 
te fetch prices varying from $5 to B25 the quart, Those 
of the white-bait are the most valued. This art was 
first practised in Paris, and the French still retain their 
superiority in it. 








“ Scunerper.’’—The ancient Britons. living in the midst 
of their flocks, and subsisting almost entirely upon its 
flesh, the miik which it yieided, naturaily assumed 
ite skin® as their external clothing. The hide of the 
brindled ox was their favorite costume, but the dress 
varied according to their occupation. The next ad- 
vance was to a cloth brought over by the Phoenicians, 
which they wore in the same style and shape as the 
shin, being fastened with a skewer. and being considered 
as splendid Juxuries, were only worn by these primitive 
bles on grand occasions. 
a Toomas,” Concord, Mass.—The doctors say that the 
cause of the cattle disease is “infiltration into, and 
thickening of, the interlobular tissue and exhudation 
into the bronebial brent: 3 air-celis..’ Now you 
was much about it as we do. 
av New York.—The unicorn, similar to that mentioned 
jn Scripture and the ancient writings, is said to have 
been found in Thibet, India. It is about the size of a 
horse, and extremely be id. Ao! pale horn project- 
from their foreherds, and go in herds. 
nanben —hawd Brougham still retains his zeal and his 
faculties, as his recent addresses show. In his family 
several instances of remarkable longevity occur. The 
most singular is that of one of his collateral ancestors, 
born in 1683, and dying in 1789, when Lord Brougham 
was eleven years old, and connected in two 


certainly the necessity of looking after the ways 


aA yeigace that “all payment” is “ deeply painful,” and 


and means has a somewhat sobering effect. As 
we advance in life the passage into the new year 
is a forcible reminder that we have taken one 
more long stride in the direction of that ‘ undis- 
covered bourne from which no traveller returns.” 
This should not be an appalling thought, bat at 
any rate itis a grave one. With the young and 
hopeful the wheels of Time cannot revolve too 
rapidly. To their hands, then, we commit the 
pealing of the joy-bells, the prompting of festal 
music, the whirl of the merry dance, the glad- 
ness of the feast; the elders may be prompted 
to stand aside and drop a funeral wreath on the 
pall of the departed year. 
wren 
MUSIC. 
There is a magic in the very name of music; 
it brings with it a flood of delightful memories, 
echoes of grand symphonies, peals of mighty 
organs summoning thousands to pray, the clangor 
of brazen trumpets maddening marshalled hosts 
to the fury of battle ; strains of unwritten mel- 
ody, the purling of summer brooks, the carols of 
woodland birds, the plaintive wailing of winds 
among the forest foliage ; for 


“ There's music in the forest leaves 

When summer winds are there, 
And in the laugh of forest girls 
That braid their sunny hair.” 





But music, glorious as it is, may be a terror 
anda bore. A squeaking fife ora tuneless hand- 
organ grates most horribly on the tympanum. 
The piano-forte may be an iastrament of divinest 
harmony, or a machine fit to rank among the 
tortures of the Spanish Inquisition, according as 
it is played with taste and skill or belabored with 
tuneless mechanism. And this leads us to inquire 
why an ear for music is no longer considered a 





igus of Charles Il. and Victoria. His grand- 
pe oe to the age of ninety-three, and bis mother 
eignty-nive 
E * Seaford, Mass.— The population of Philadelphia is 
000. Up to 1810, Philadelphia was the leading 
commercial city in the Union. 





VOLUME XVI. 

With the present number of our paper we com- 
mence the sixteenth volume and the sixteenth 
year of its existence. So long a period of con- 
tinued success has been enjoyed by few miscel- 
laneous papers. Permit us to send forth with 
the present issue our cordial greeting to our 
readers, and a hearty wish for a happy new year 
to one and all. And thus we start upon a fresh 
twelvemonth of agreeable service in your be- 
half. Our large and constantly increasing sub- 
scription list is a matter of mutual interest to 
our friends, as it induces us to renewed effort 
and liberality to render our paper worthy of its 











THE HOLIDAYS. 

It has been a matter of complaint with those 
who think that “all work and no play” is mis- 
taken policy, that we Americans have so few 
holidays in the course of the year. But we cer- 
tainly take our pleasure in a lump, for the clos- 
ing portion of the year has three “red letter” 
days of festival, with a very brief interval between 
them. First comes Thanksgiving, the celebra- 
tion of which has come to be general throughout 
the country ; then merfy Christmas, and lastly 
New Year’s Day ; so that there are “cakes and 
ale” even if we be virtuous. 

What heart does not dilate and warm at the 
Christmas holy tide? He must be a churl in- 
deed who can look upon the merry-making of 
the young, listen to their cheery laughter, see 
their delight at every token of affection lavished 
on them by parents and friends, and not go back 
in memory to the days when his own heart was 
as light and grateful, his own amusements as in- 
nocent and simple. How genially Dickens writes 
of “ merrie Christmas!” “ Numerous indeed,” 
he says, “are the hearts to which Christmas 
brings a brief season of happiness and enjoy- 
ment. How many families whose members have 
been dispersed and scattered far and wide in the 
restless struggle of life, are then re-united, and 
meet once again in that happy state of compan- 
ionship and mutual good-will which is a source of 
such pure and unalloyed delight; and one so in- 
compatible with the cares and sorrows of the 
world, that the religious beliet of the most civ- 
ilized nations and the rude traditions of the 
roughest savages alike number it among the first 
Joys of a future state of existence, provided for 
the blest and happy! How many old recollec- 
tions, and how many dormant sympathies, does 
Christmas-time awaken ! 

“We write these words now, many miles dis- 
tant from the spot at which, year after year, we 
met on that day a merry and joyous circle. 
Many of the hearts that throbbed so gaily then, 
have ceased to beat; many of the looks that 
shone so brightly then, have ceased to glow; the 
hands we grasped have grown cold; the eyes we 
sought have lost their lustre in the grave; and 
yet the house, the room, the merry voices and 
smiling faces, the jest, the laugh, the most 
minute and trivial circumstance connected with 
those happy meetings, crowd upon our mind at 
each recurrence of the season, as if the last as- 
semblage had been but yesterday. Happy, hap- 
py Christmas, that can win us back to the dela- 
sions of oar childish days, that can recall to the 
old man the pleasures of his youth, and transport 
the sailor and the traveller, hundreds of miles 
away, back to his own fireside and his quiet 
home!” 

Some of the pleasantest passages in the pages 
of our own Washington Irving are those relating 
to Christmas and its merry-makings, but they 
are too familiar to admit of our quoting them. ‘ 

New Year is not so much of a general holiday, 
aad when celebrated, it is chiefly the young who 
participate in its enjoyments. To the mature 
and aged the death of the old and the birth of 

















4 in a fashionable young lady? Why 
should fashion decree that a young lady, merely 
because she is a young lady, must be compelled 
to learn to play on the piano, whether she has 
the capacity to become a musician or no? 

In no particular branch of education is ab- 
surdity so regularly carried out as it is in music ; 
every young lady must learn to play; this is one 
of the absolute requirements of modern society ; 
she may scarcely have ear enough to distinguish 
the tunes she learns from one another ; her hands 
may be so clumsy and incapable of being trained, 
that after years of scale practice, one may always 
safely bet on the right hand as sure to distance 
its competitor by two or three notes in the race; 
these matters are only so many little ditaculties, 
to be overcome by persevering application ; and 
after a frightfully large proportion of the most 
precious part of life has been expended in the at- 
tempt to achieve an impossibility, what is the 
result? After the most successful struggle of 
perseverance against incapacity, very consider- 

F : ax ay precision mes ha ate 
; Pee Vacrtfce of fally one fourth 
of a girl’s school time, she shall be able, after 
dinner, to execute with good effect some elaborate 
piece of music. The instances to which we al- 
lude are rare—very few and very far between ; 
but we are speaking of what may possibly be ac- 
quired by dint of hard work. ‘The price paid 
down for this is very heavy ; that fourth part of 
the school-time was a period of the extremest 
drudgery ; but that is not the only consideration 
—it was taken from something else. Youth is 
not so long ia its duration that we can afford to 
throw away a quarter of the educational period ; 
these girls have tastes that require cultivation, 
and talents or facilities that require development, 
and these must suffer and remain more or less 
dormant and neglected in proportion to that large 
amount of wasted time. “ Nothing in the world 
is single,” Shelley tells us, and this evil in par- 
ticular entails and necessitates others. But we 
looked at the subject just now in the most favor- 
able aspect that it can assume ; in about ninety- 
five cases out of every hundred the same waste 
of time results in nothing, or else in something 
worse than nothing—in a style of playing that 
only disgusts those among the listeners who are 
gifted with any degree of musical appreciation. 
Surely the next generation will be wiser, and will 
learn to watch and study the tastes and eapabili- 
ties of the young, so as to lend help where help 
will be of use; to develop what God has planted, 
instead of trying so vainly to do his expecial and 
exclusive work—to create the germ of any gift 
or grace. Then we shall have a more pleasing 
and intelligent race, though they may number 
among them fewer “ musical people.” 





+-+e> 


Greepiness.—The rapacity of a man is well 
described in the following paragraph: “If a man 
had two rivers of gold, he would still desire a 
third; and if he had three rivers of gold, he 
would still desire a fourth to be added unto 
them; neither can anything be found sufficent 
to satisfy the stomach of a son of Adam.” 





— eee 





New vse ror Burratoxs. — Eaton Stone, 
the well-known equestrian dare devil, is now on 
his brother’s farm in Kansas, training a lot of 
buffaloes to the ring, intending to ride an act 
upon one of them. 





--* 

A brisk Brsiness.— At a husking frolic 
down east last fall, two handred bushels of corn 
were husked, forty-eight girls were kissed, and a 
couple married, and seven more engaged, all in 
the same evening ! 

ome > 
Farry Risixc.—Hungary is trying to get it- 
self into the habit of early rising. It is feared if 
Hungary succeeds in nsing early it may disturb 
the reet of the Austrian dominions 
_ -——-— + —— 
Tue Press —Napoleon Bonaparte used to 
say that “ four hostile newspapers are more to be 
feared than a hundred thousand bayonets.” 
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$3.—The Flag of our Union and The Welcom 











Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 










































TAKING THE VELL. 

The «lomn and paiofal ceremony of taking 
the veil which wend to be such a favorite scone 
with the novelists of the last generation when Ubey 
Wishes! to create a“ semeation.” ie thas described 
by @ correspondent who dates from Orleans, 
Feance. The Journal de Loiret relates the fol 
lowing —Mademoisctle Blanche de Reseval, « 
wealthy heiress of Orleans, was about eight 
months ago to have been married te the Vie 
count de Chamoy, but ae the bridegroom elect 
was in delicate health he was recommended to eo 
for a short time to Italy 


postponed to October Leet 


and the ceremony was 
The viecount, how 
ever, never reached )is destination, having died 
on bis way thither, and the lady, overwhelmed! 
with grnef, determined to take the weil) Her reso 
lution was carried into effect thiee days ago, at 
the Carmelite convent in the Paabourg da Roale 
at Grieans, At the hour fixed for the ceremony 
the chapel was filled with persons who had heen 
invited to be present, and soon after a door lead 
ing from the intenor of the convent opened, and 
Mademoiselle de Beauval, in the prime of youth 
and beauty, entered, leaning on the arm of her 
uncle, She was dressed in a bridal costume of 
white satin trimmed with rich lace; a wreath of 
Orange hlossoms encircled hor hair, and a large 
white veil was over ber head She took the seat 
prepared for her, and the officiating priest detiv 
ered a short address. She then quitted the « hapel, 
which is divided into two parte by an iron rail 
ing, closed by a curtain. In a moment after the 
curtain was drawn, and she was scen on the other 
tide of the grating on her knows. The priest ap 
proached and asked whether she still persisted in 
her resolution to quit the world, to which she 
replied in a firm voice,“ Yea.” On this, one of 
the nuns who were standing by removed the 
bridal wreath and veil from her head, let her 
beautiful hair fall on her shoulders, and thea 
with the scissors severed the tresses close to the 
head. A murmur of regret was heard among all 
the persons present when this sacrifice was com 
menced. Mademoiselle de Beauval then left the 
chapel, but re appeared ina few minutes after, 
dressed in the garb of a Carmelite nun, She ley 
down on the steps of the chapel, a faneral cloth 
was thrown over ber, the priest recited the prayers 
for the dead, and the “ De Profundis” was sung 
while the persons in the chapel were retiring 
— orm a 
EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. 
When Warren Hastings was governor general 
of India, he observed that in the district of 
Benares, a lithe below the surface of the earth, 
is to be found a stratum, of « kind of fibrous 
woody substance, of various thicknesses, in hort 
zontal layers. Major Koebuck, informed of this, 
went out to a spot where an excavation had been 
made, displaying this singular phenomenon, In 
digging somewhat deeper, for the purpose of 
further research, they laid open a vaaht which on 
examination, proved to be of same size, and to 
their astonishment, they foand a kind of print 
ing press, set up in the vault, and on it movable 
pen ee) 
period at which such an instrument could have 
been placed there; for it was evidently not of 
modern origin, and from all the major could ool 
lect, it appeared probable that the place had re 
mained in the state in which it was found for a 
least ove thousand years. We believe the wor 
thy major, on his return to England, presented 
one of the learned associations with a memuir, 
containing many curious speculations on the sub: 
ject. Paper we know to have been manufactured 
in the East many centuries before we had any 
knowledge of it, and we have many reasons to 
think that the Chinese had been acquainted with 
the mode of printing they now employ many cen 
turies before Faust invented it in Europe. It 
certainly does no credit to the inventive genius of 
the Homans to know that, while they appre l 
fo near as to engrave in astyle not to be equalled 
in the present age on gems aud stones, and of 
course, the taking of impressions from them, 
they should have remained ignorant of the art 
whi bh has bestowed so many blessings upon 
mankind, 7 


0@ac:c@0- 

Fauoatity.—The great Sully, the minister of 
Henry 1V., always kept up at table the frugality 
to which he had been accustomed in early life io 
the army. | His meals consisted of a few dishes, 
dressed in the plainest and most simple manver 
The courtiers ofien reproached him with the sim 
plicity of his table ; and he would reply, im the 
words of the classic “It the guess are men of 
pense, there is sufficient for them ; if they are ont, 
I can very well dispense with their company 

—o-* 

A Dexastarnen —Sir Henry Smith, when 
returning from bis anneal deerstalking «2 pedi 
tion lately in Canada, broke one of the wedvae of 
his leg in leaping from hie wagon, and hee boon 
enable to walk since Himself, son, and Mr J 
Burrowes, killed 19 deer in aloat fortaigtt, ia 
Barris, Oro, and Oldham 

_ oor 

Lecat Wit.—A person looking over the eat 
alogue of profeaswnal geotiemen of the bar, with 
his peacal wrote egaivet the same of one who wae 
of the bustling order“ ine Leen sorwced of poe 
eeeving talents” Another, ecoing 4, ores 
under. “ He has tren teed and orcquitind 

orowr 

‘Tus Sroat or THs Hocus —The New York 
Commercial Advertioer cays. ~ The moet lowe 
tiful pocket etien of thie highly Interesting wok 
that we have ever even t teoemtg tediat gad 
set : o—-—* 

Toterrn w very prAcaidy rela 
the river Deleware Whee in fal} 


Torscee 
vated along é 
bioeeom, danng the Warm samson, te ou » ODed 
for miles with ite porfome 


oor - — 
Riowris samen —A matieg! man cape that 
thoes laters oho make 6 bastoces t trowte 
dry goede clerks and cover bey enything, vaght 
to te ralled comnier sertamts 
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new year suggest serious reflections. Itis a 
of reckoning, and indeed, in our part of the 
atry, our pecuniary indebted is ph ly 
ed to mind by the presentation of sundry. 
on the first of January. Byron has told us 
“all payment” is “deeply painful,” and 
.ainly the necessity of looking after the ways 
means has a somewhat sobering effect. As 
,dvance in life the passage into the new year 
forcible reminder that we have taken one 
e long stride in the direction of that “ undis- 
ered bourne from which no traveller returns.” 
3 should not be an appalling thought, but at 
rate it is a grave one. With the young and 
eful the wheels of Time cannot revolve too 
idly. To their hands, then, we commit the 
ling of the joy-bells, the prompting of festal 
sic, the whirl of the merry dance, the glad- 
-3 of the feast; the elders may be prompted 
stand aside and drop a funeral wreath on tho 
il of the departed year. 








MusIC. 

Chere is a magic in the very name of music; 
brings with it a flood of delightful memories, 
noes of grand symphonies, peals of mighty 
sans summoning thousands to pray, the clangor 

brazen trumpets maddening marshalled hosts 
the fury of battle ; strains of unwritten mel- 
ly, the purling of summer brooks, the carols of 
vodland birds, the plaintive wailing of winds 
nong the forest foliage ; for 


“ There’s music in the forest leaves 

When summer winds ure there, 
And in the laugh of forest girls 
That braid their sunny hair.’ 


But music, glorious as it is, may be a terror 
nda bore. A squeaking fife or atuneless hand- 
rgan grates most horribly on the tympanum. 
"he piano-forte may be an iastrument of divinest 
armony, or a machine fit to rank among the 
ortures of the Spanish Inquisition, according as 
+ is played with taste and skill or belabored with 
aneless mechanism. And this leads us to inquire 
vhy an ear for music is no longer considered a 
equisite in a fashionable young lady? Why 
should fashion decree that a young lady, merely 

hecause she is a young lady, must be compelled 
‘o learn to play on the piano, whether she has 
the capacity to become a musician or no ? 

‘In no particular branch of education is ab- 
surdity so regularly carried out as it is in music ; 
every young lady must learn to play ; this is one 
of the absolute requirements of modern society ; 
she may scarcely have ear enough to distinguish 
the tunes she learns from one another ; her hands 
may be so clumsy and incapable of being trained, 
that after years of scale practice, one may always 
safely bet on the right hand as sure to distance 
its competitor by two or three notes in the race ; 
these matters are only so many little difficulties, 

' to be overcome by persevering application ; and 
' after a frightfully large proportion of the most 
‘ precious part of life has been expended in the at- 
' tempt to achieve an impossibility, what is the 
‘ result? After the most successful struggle of 








pe against incapacity, very id 
. : ant mreciaion megs he at- 
sacrifice of fully one fourth 


, 
of a girl’s school time, she shall be able, after 
dinner, to execute with good effect some elaborate 
piece of music. The instances to which we al- 
lude are rare—very few and very far between ; 
but we are speaking of what may possibly be ac- 
quired by dint of hard work. The price paid 


the school-time was a period of the extremest 
drudgery ; but that is not the only consideration 
—it was taken from something else. Youth is 
not so long ia its duration that we can afford to 
throw away a quarter of the educational period ; 
these girls have tastes that require cultivation, 
and talents or facilities that require development, 
and these must suffer and remain more or less 
dormant and neglected in proportion to that large 
amount of wasted time. “Nothing in the world 
is single,” Shelley tells us, and this evil in par- 
ticular entails and necessitates others. But we 
looked at the subject just now in the most favor- 
able aspect that it can assume; in about ninety- 
five cases out of every hundred the same waste 
of time results in nothing, or else in something 
worse than nothing—in a style of playing that 
only disgusts those among the listeners who are 
gifted with any degree of musical appreciation. 
Surely the next generation will be wiser, and will 
learn to watch and study the tastes and capabili- 
ties of the young, so as to lend help where help 
will be of use; to develop what God has planted, 
instead of trying so vainly to do his especial and 
exclusive work—to create the germ of any gift 
or grace. Then we shall have a more pleasing 
and intelligent race, though they may number 
among them fewer “ musical people.” 





GreEpiness.—The rapacity of a man is well 
described in the following paragraph: “If a man 
had two rivers of gold, he would still desire a 
third; and if he had three rivers of gold, he 
would still desire a fourth to be added unto 
| them; neither can anything be found sufficient 
| to satisfy the stomach of a son of Adam.” 








| New vse ror Burrators.— Eaton Stone, 
| the well-known equestrian dare devil, is now on 
his brother’s farm in Kansas, training a lot of 

buffaloes to the ring, intending to ride an act 
upon one of them. 





, A Brisk Bustness.— At a husking frolic 

; down east last fall, two hundred bushels of corn 
were husked, forty-eight girls were kissed, and a 
couple married, and seven more engaged, all in 
the same evening ! 

Earty Risinc.—Hungary is trying to get it- 
self into the habit of early rising. It is feared if 
Hungary succeeds in rising early it may disturb 
the rest of the Austrian dominions. 





Tue Press.—Napoleon Bonaparte used to 
, Say that “four hostile newspapers are more to be 
feared than a hundred thousand bayonets.” 





$3.—The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 








down for this is very heavy ; that fourth part of 
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TAKING THE VEIL. 
The solemn and painful ceremony of taking 
the veil, which used to be such a favorite scene 
with the novelists of the last generation when they 
wished to create a “sensation,” is thus described 
by a correspondent who dates from Orleans, 
France. The Journal du Loiret relates the fol- 
lowing :—Mademoiselle Blanche de Beauval, a 
wealthy heiress of Orleans, was about eight 
months ago to have been married to the Vis- 
count de Chamoy, but as the bridegroom elect 
was in delicate health he was recommended to go 
for a short time to Italy, and the ceremony was 
postponed to October last. The viscount, how- 
ever, never reached his destination, having died, 
on his way thither, and the lady, overwhelmed 
with grief, determined to take the veil. Her reso- 
lution was carried into effect thtee days ago, at 
the Carmelite convent in the Faubourg du Roule, 
at Orleans. At the hour fixed for the ceremony 
the chapel was filled with persons who had been 
invited to be present, and soon after a door lead- 
ing from the interior of the convent opened, and 
Mademoiselle de Beauval, in the prime of youth 
and beauty, entered, leaning on the arm of her 
uncle. She was dressed in a bridal costume of 
white satin trimmed with rich lace; a wreath of 
orange blossoms encircled her hair, and a large 
white veil was over her head. She took the seat 
prepared for her, and the officiating priest deliv- 
ered a short address. She then quitted the chapel, 
which is divided into two parts by an iron rail- 
ing, closed by a curtain. In a moment after the 
curtain was drawn, and she was seen on the other 
side of the grating on her knees. The priest ap- 
proached and asked whether she still persisted in 
her resolution to quit the world, to which she 
replied in a firm voice, “ Yes.” On this, one of 
the nuns who were standing by removed the 
bridal wreath and veil from her head, let her 
beautiful hair fall on her shoulders, and then 
with the scissors severed the tresses close to the 
head. A murmur of regret was heard among all 
the persons present when this sacrifice was com- 
menced. Mademoiselle de Beauval then left the 
chapel, but re appeared in a few minutes after, 
dressed in the garb of a Carmelite nun. She lay 
down on the steps of the chapel, a faneral cloth 
was thrown over her, the priest recited the prayers 
for the dead, and the “ De Profundis ” was sung 
while the persons in the chapel were retiring. 
EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. 
When Warren Hastings was governor general 
of India, he observed that in the district of 
Benares, a little below the surface of the earth, 
is to be found a stratum, of a kind of fibrous 
woody substance, of various thicknesses, in hori- 
zontal layers. Major Roebuck, informed of this, 
went out to a spot where an excavation had been 
made, displaying this singular phenomenon. In 
digging somewhat deeper, for the purpose of 
further research, they laid open a vault which on 
examination, proved to be of same size, and to 
their astonishment, they found a kind of print- 
ing-press, set up in the vault, and on it movable 
types, placed as if ready for printi Every in- 
quiry was set on foot to ascertain the probabie 
period at which such an instrument could have 
been placed there; for it was evidently not of 
modern origin, and from all the major could col- 
lect, it appeared probable that the place had re- 
mained in the state in which it was found for at 
least one thousand years. We believe the wor- 
thy major, on his return to England, presented 
one of the learned associations with a memoir, 
containing many curious speculations on the sub- 
ject. Paper we know to have been manufactured 
in the East many centuries before we had any 
knowledge of it, and we have many reasons to 
think that the Chinese had been acquainted with 
the mode of printing they now employ many cen- 
turies before Faust invented it in Europe. It 
certainly does no credit to the inventive genius of 
the Romans to know that, while they approach 
so near as to engrave in astyle not to be equalled 
in the present age on gems and stones, and of 
course, the taking of impressions from them, 
they should have remained ignorant o: the art 
which has bestowed so many blessings upon 
mankind. 








Fruearity.—The great Sully, the minister of 
Henry 1V., always kept up at table the frugality 
to which he had been accustomed in early life in 
the army. , His meals consisted of a few dishes, 
dressed in the plainest and most simple manner. 
The courtiers often reproached him with the sim- 
plicity of his table ; and he would reply, in the 
words of the classic “It the guests are men of 
sense, there is sutticient for them ; if they are not, 
I can very well dispense with their company.” 





A Deerstatker—Sir Henry Smith, when 
returning from his annual deerstalking expedi- 
tion lately in Canada, broke one of the tendons of 
his leg in leaping from his wagon, and has been 
unable to walk since. Himself, son, and Mr. J. 
Burrowes, killed 19 deer in aboat a fortnight, in 
Barris, Oro, and Oldham. 





Lecat Wit.—A person looking over the cat- 
alogue of professional gentlemen of the bar, with 
his pencil wrote against the name of one who was 
of the bustling order: “ Has been accused of pos- 
sessing talents.” Another, seeing it, wrote 
under; “ He has been tried and acquitted.” 

+See? 

Tur Story or THE Rocks.—The New York 
Commercial Advertiser says: “ The most beau- 
tiful pocket edition of this highly interesting work 
that we have ever seen is—a twenty dollar gold 


piece.” 


—-+orea—- 

Toracco.—Tobacco is very profitably culti- 
vated along the river Delaware. When in fall 
blossom, during the warm season, the air is filled 
for miles with its perfame. 

++ 

Ricur.y xamep.—A medical man says that 
those ladies who make it a business to trouble 
dry-goods clerks and never bay anything, ought 
to be called counter-irritants. 








Mr. Ranxsy.—Mr. Rarey, the horsetamer, 
after visiting his relatives in Ohio, is to com- 
mence his exhibitions in New York. 


A VOICE FROM GREENLAND. | 
Mr. Hall, of the Arctic expedition, writes from | 
Holsteinberg, Greenland, latitude 66° 58 north, | 
and 55° 54 west :—Here we are to remain until! | 
the 20th or 25th, when our ficet will proceed to 
Forbisher’s Strait, a channel running westward, 
and parallel to Hudson’s Strait. The dress of 
the Esquimaux ladies here consists of white | 
sealskin boots, that come up to the knees, and | 
skin breeches that a/most reach the tops of the 
boots—the fushion being to leave a space between 
the boots and breeches, say of one inch, that the 
knee may be admired. Additional to the dress, 
is the spencer, made of deerskin. The head- 
dress is a curiosity; the hair is all carried to a 
spot between the top and back of the head—say 
back of the ears—in a tuft, standing out six 
inches from the head, bound by a highly colored 
ribbon, four inches wide. Frequently a little 
bouquet of flowers is bound in with the hair. 
In their Sunday dress the females look very 
pretty. When dancing they show off to the best 
advantage. The articles which they wear on 
feet here in the Arctic regions are altogether bet- 
ter and easier for the feet than anything we have 
in the States. I shall send a pair of this foot 
gear to each of my children, and then you can 
judge for yourself. No sooner had we got near 
the harbor of Holsteinberg, than we were greeted 
by millions of mosquitoes. Where you have one, 
we have ten thousand here. How strange it 
must seem to you—mosquitoes in the arctic re- 
gion! Soitis. I took a walk yesterday in the 
mountains with Governor Elberny and the Eu- 
ropean ladies who reside at the settlement. 
From the starting out to the return we were ac- 
companied by swarms and swarms of mosquitoes. 
Imagine a large beehive, full of bees, to be upset, 
80 numerous were the musquitoes around and 
upon us. To see what I could do toward ex- 
terminating a few, I brought the palm of my 
down upon my knee, and 27 old settlers settled 
to rise no more. Estimate the surface a man of 
my size presents, and allow 27 to each space the 
size of my hand, and you can tell something 
about the size of the mosquitoes here. 





ARTEMAS WARD ON “FORTS.” 

Twict I’ve endeavored to do things which 
they wasn’t my Fort. The fust time was when I 
undertuck to lick a oudashus cuss who cut a hole 
in my tent & krawld threw. Sez I, “my jentle 
Sir go out, orI shall fall onto you putty hevy.” 
Sez he, “ Wade on, Old wax figgers,”” whereupon 
T went for him, but he cawt me powerful on the 
hed, & knockt me threw the tent into a cow pas- 
tur. He pursood the attach & flung me into a 
mud puddle. AsIaroze & rung out my drencht 
garments, I koncludid fitin wasn’t my Fort. Ile 
now rise the kurtin upon Seen 2d: It is rarely 
scldum that I seek consolashua in the Flowin 
Bole. Butina sertin town in Injianny in the 
Faul of 18—, my orgin grinder got sick of the 
fever & died. I never felt so ashamed in my life, 
& I thawt Ide hist in a few swallers of suthin 
strengthenin. Konsequents was I histed in so 
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the street &.opset my wax wurks. I then Bet I 
cood play hoss. So I harnist myself to a Kanal 
bote, there bein two other hosses hitched on like- 
wise, 1 behind & anuther ahead of me. The 
driver hollored for us to get & we did. But the 
hossts bein onused to sich an arrangement, begun 
to kick & squeal & rair up. Konsequents was I 
was kickt vilently in the stnmmuck & back, & 
presuntly I fownd myself in the Kanal with the 
other horses, kickin & yellin like a tribe of Cus- 
carorus savvijis. Iwas rescood, & as I was bein 
carrid to the tavern on a hemlock bord, I sed in 
a feeble voise, “ Boys, playin hoss isn’t my Fort.” 
Moraul.—Never don’t do nothin which it isn’t 
your Forte, for ef you do you'll find yourself 
splashing round in the Kanal, figgeratively 
speaking. 
FRENCH SMARTNESS. 

French actresses are very pertinacious about 
concealing their ages, as a matter of course. 
One of the most celebrated of the ladies, Mlle. 
Cico, was summoned before a court the other 
day to bear witness in favor of some cosmetic as- 
sailed for poison by victims and their physicians. 
All the youngest actresses of Paris were there, 
and they reckoned upon a good deal of merri- 
ment and profit when Mile. Cico came to disclose 
her age. She was called to the stand—sworn— 
gave ler name and profession. When the judge 
said, “How old are you?” She quitted the 
stand, went up to the bench, stood on tip-toe and 
whispered in the judge’s ear the malicious secret! 
The bench smiled and kept her secret. 








American Corns.—The Imperial Library of 
Paris has just received a collection of American 
coins, numbering 380 pieces, of which 5 are gold, 
86 silver, and the balance copper. The present 
was made by Mr. Alexander Vattemare. Among 
these coins are copies of the rarest ever cast in the 
United States: Washington cents, Granbys and 
Higleys. The collection is exciting a good deal 
of interest among the numismatologists. 





A MATCHMAKING ConceRN.—A grand mat- 
rimonial bureau which has been in successful 
operation in London has just exploded through 
the unfortunate marriage, by its agency, of a 
young lady of high family to a returned convict 
of gentlemanly exterior. The lady’s morality 
revolted, and she applied for release to the Di- 
vorce Judge, whose decision is not known. 


—— meee 


EDITORIAL INEDROPS. 

Mr. JH. Siddons has been appointed instruct- 
or of elocution in Colambia College, New York. 

The surgeon of the London Zoological Society 
lately extracted the tooth of a hippopotamus. 

Rey. Dr. Hamlin of Constantinople says, that | 
full religious liberty is enjoyed in Turkey. | 

The President’s Message was telegraphed from 
Philadelphia to Cincinnati in six hours. 

The London Times costs a subscriber 25 dol | 
lars a year. No wonder it makes money. | 

The London Times, it appears, has not yet | 
discovered that Daniel Webster is dead. 

Ninety-two lives were lost on the lakes in the 
great gales of November. 

Factory bells are rung for meeting in Law- 
rence, there being no church bells. 

A fund for Garibaldi by penny subscriptions is 
to be raised in England. 

32,867 boats passed through the canal locks at 
Syracuse, the past season. 

Diptheria 1s decimating the children in the 
neighborhood of Hamilton, C. W. 

The buffalo of North America move ina great 
circle, completed in four years. 

The Swedish government has just honored 
itself by removing all Jewish disabilities. 

There are 2000 building societies in London, 
with a capital of $40,000,000. 

Garibaldi has retired to his farm at Caprera 
on an income of 280 dollars. 

Skating is the order of the day with ladies all 
over New England. 

Steps have been taken for establishing a steam 
cotton factory in South Danvers. 

The average weight of the members of the 
Vermont legislature is 163 1-2 pounds. 

The National Intelligencer denies the story 
that it has been offered for sale. 

The Seventh Regiment, New York, are likely 
to visit England ere long. 

Mr. H. H. Tuckerman, father of H. T. Tuck- 
erman, the poet and essayist, is dead. 

Lord Dundonald left materials for a third 
volume of his autobiography. 

The last volume of Thiers’s “ History of the 
Consulate and Empire,” has gone to press. 

Queen Victoria has been driving the American 
minister about Windsor in her pony carriage. 

Cardinal Antonelli is said to be one of the 
most polished men of the age. 

The French emperor is busy on his life of J. 
Cwsar, Esq., of Rome. 





THE STORY OF “ REUBEN’S ISLAND.” 

A. little spot of land not more than two rods 
square at full tide, situated just above Dighton 
landing in Taunton River, has quite a romantic 
history. Many years ago, a gallant lover whose 
surname was Reuben, lived on the Berkley shore. 
Opposite, in Dighton, resided a fair lady, whom 
the young Berkleyan had formed an attachment 
with, which the perils of the river only tended to 
Strengthen. Many a time at nightfall had he 
spanned the river in his little “dory,” and _re- 
turned in the stillness of the midnight hour. But 
fic ARIES. OF ABE lore mene silane neon.” 
with his sweetheart, and having no boat of his 
own at hand, the exigency of his case led him to 
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pope has been started in France. 

A case in chancery, begun in England in 1791, 
was decided in London last October. 

Several thousand Hungarian uniforms had 
been ordered in Paris to be ready in February. 

A man pow living in Vienna, Austria, is 135 
years old, though has been helpless for a 
quarter of a century. 

A ——— likeness of Louis Napoleon, five 
feet three inches high, is now on exhibition on 
the Paris Boulevards. 

A letter writer thinks the only pennyworths of 


The idea ot Napoleon IIT. becoming his own 


| good to be extracted out of the Austrian rule in 
| Venice are good music, tolerable beer and clean 


streets. 


The allied troops in China are suffering from 
intensely hot weather. In the early part of 
September the thermometer stood at one hundred 
and two in the shade. 

A fine stag entered the city of York, England, 
on a late occasion, and after passing through va- 
rious streets, got out again, and was eventually 
lost sight of in Knavesmire Wood. 

A new religious sect has begun to develop it- 
self in the northern part of Denmark ; its teliev- 
ers claiming that there are five Gods in one, and 
calling themselves Pentarians. 

A handloom weaver, one Charles Lawson, of 
Danferline, Scotland, has invented a machine 
for weaving Brussels and velvet-pile carpets and 
table-covers, which, it is predicted will cause a 
revolution in those branches of manufacture. 

M. Babinet, the distinguished French astrono- 
mer and savant, recommends the attempt to 
establish telegraphic connection between Europe 
and America through Asia rather than by a sub- 
marine wire across the Altantic. 

The French government is about to bring into 
France for interment, the remains of the Empress 
Maria Louisa. The remains of the Duke of 
Reichstadt will then be the only one of the im- 

rial family out of France, and will no doubt, 

transported, in their turn, to the imperial vaults 
in Paris. 

A Paris contractor recently wagered 3000 
frances, ($600) that in fifteen days he would con- 
struct in the new Boulevard de Sebastopol, a 
house, having a cellar, ground plot and five floors, 
with an elegant rooting, the whole in stone, brick 
and iron. He has just completed the job, and 
won the bet. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The miser lives poor to die rich, and is the 
jailor of his house, and the turnkey of his wealth. 

It is not by attacks on the false, but by the 
calm exposition ef the true, that good is to be 
done. 

A man whose soul lives in the thoughts of 
wealth, can never become possessed of that in- 
estimable jewel—content. 

An Enemy to Progress.—He would no doubt 
have oppos:d vaccination, as interfering with the 
marked privilege of the small pox. 

Read, not to contradict and coufute, nor to be- 
lieve and take for granted, nor to find talk and 
discourse, but to weigh and consider. 

Give to grief a little time, and it softens to a 
regret, and grows beautiful at last ; and we cher- 
ish it as we do some old dim picture of the dead. 

Habit in a child is at first a spider’s web; 
neglected, it becomes a thread or twine; next, a 
cord or rope; finally, a cable: then who can 
break it? 


we could see in form the delights of innocence, 
the delights of intelligence, or the delights of 





take a neighbor’s, in which he embarked. Reach- 
ing what he supposed to be the opposite shore, 
he landed, and pushed the stolen boat into the 
stream to make a port wherever the tide might 
carry it. Imagine the unfortunate lover’s feel- 
ings when he discovered that he had landed upon 
an island, and was still a considerable distance 
from the shore! How he passed the weary hours 
ot that long night—what thoughts and senti 

run through his mind—must remain untold. 
The next morning he was seen from shore by a 
kind old farmer, who relieved him from his pecu- 
liar situation. The story of his self-imprison- 
ment soon leaked out, and this little tract of land 
in the river has ever since been known as Reuben’s 
Island. 


_—_ Horr 
Tue Dysrertic.—lIs there a more miserable 
person in existence than the confirmed dyspeptic ? 
And yet he may most certainly be cured, and 
that, too, right speedily, by the use of the Oxy- 
genated Ditters, This remarkable and ever suc- 
cessful preparation has beenjlong before the public, 
receiving the endorsement of the medical faculty, 
and its name is known among former sufferers 
from dyspepsia all over the land. Indigestion is 
a fearful enemy to contend with, but we have the 
means of entirely vanquishing the foe by using 
these celebrated Bitters. 











Tue “Jars” Like vus.—Minister Harrison 
writes from Jeddo, Japan, to the State Depart- 
ment, that the news had been received at that 
place of the reception of the Japanese Embassy 
in this country, occasioning the liveliest delight 
among the Japanese officials and population, 
with whom the Americans will doubtless hence- 
forth be the leading nation in their estimation. 





A tucktess Lover.—In Petersburg, Va., 
not long ago, a young man having gained the 
love of three young ladies successively, was 
whaled by all the same day, and at different 
times, for deserting them. The grand finale was 
a big fight among the damsels. The young man 
left town in an oyster boat. 





Asorner Visit.—Another English Prince 


wisdom, they would still be flowers. 

Men's lives should be like the day, more beau- 
tiful in the evening, or like the summer, aglow 
with promise, and the autumn, rich with the gold- 
en sheaves where good works and deeds have 
ripened on the field. 

Lord Chatham, who was almost as remarkable 
for his manners as for his eloquence and public 
spirit, has thus defined good breeding :—* Be- 
nevolence in trifles, or a preference of others to 
ourselves in the little daily occurrences of life.” 

Women that are the least bashful, are not un- 
frequently the most modest; and we are never 
more deceived than when we would infer a laxity 
ot principles from that freedom of demeanor 
which often arises from a total ignorance of vice. 

Were we to ask a hundred men who from 
small beginnings have attained a condition of 
respectability and influence, to what they imputed 
their success in life, the general answer would be, 
“Jt was from being early compelled to think for 
and depend on ourselves.” 

Man could direct his ways by plain reason, and 
snpport his life by tasteless food ; but God has 
given us wit, and flavor, and brightness, and 
laughter, and perfumes, to enliven the days of 
man’s — and to charm his pained steps 
on the burning marl. 





Moker’s Budget. 


,The Song of the Siamese Twins—“We were 
boys together!” 

A man may be called poverty-stricken, knocked 
down by a beggar. 

Why is kissing one’s cousin like a half-boot ? 
Because it is a bus-kin. 

When are soldiers like good flannel !—When 
they don’t shrink. 

A poor henpecked husband declared that the 
longer he lived, the more he was “ smitten.” 

When is a carpenter like a circumstance ‘— 
When he is employed in altering cases. 

To what well-known New York firm do the 
youthful boot-polishers in the Park belong !— 
Baw! & Black. 

Why is a lover like a &nocker *—Because he 
is bound to adore (a door.) 

Why is an old man easily robbed 1—Because 
his gait (gate) i» feeble and his locks are few. 

A couple of sailors were recently arrested for 
throwing buckets of tar over each other. It was 
a pitch batile. 

King Lear said that the lightning owed him 
no subscription. If it had owed him, it would no 





will shortly visit this country. It is Prince 
Alfred, the second son of Queen Victoria, who 


George, a larger vessel, which will sail early next 





Tue Art or Fiyinc.—A genius named D. 
O. Davidson, thinks he has discovered a way 
to fly, and is lecturing on the subject in Wash- 
ington, demonstrating his theory by the use of a 
stuffed eagle. 





Criticat.—A Philadelphia critic accords to 
Brignoli, “a larynx of silver with pedals of 
lead.” 





Quite LikeLy.—The man who “took it for 
granted,” found it something else. 





Coxvsprem.—-What is the worst kind of fare 
for aman to live on* Ans.—War fare. 





| year for the West Indies and North America. 





| directed his navy to go into mourning for three 
| days, in memory of the late Charles Napier, who, 


it will be remembered at one time served ander | 


| Portuguese orders. 
| 





IspustRiaL.—There are 12,000 watches made 
at the Waltham factory annually, and when the 
| new wing is completed, 18,000 will be turued ont. 
| Tue Dirrerexce.—Great Britain spends, on 
| an average, $260,000,000 annually for war, and 
| for edacation less taan $500,000. 
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| 

| 

In memortam.—The King of Portugal has 
| 

} 

| 


doubt have forked. 


| We rather think that the most reluctant _ 
i yalus ill joi St. | to vice we ever saw was a poor fellow who 
has left the ship Euryalus, and will join the St | tis Genoese ane 


A one-legged gentleman became very much 
excited the other day at 4 political discussion. 
He yot hopping mad. 

There is a man in Greenbush—says the Troy 
News—who believes in rotation of crops. One 
year he raises nothing ; the next year weeds. 

Why are chemists and alchemists always fe- 
| males? Because the former are analyzers (Ann 

Elizas) and the latter charlatans (Charlotte 

Anns). 
| Why are people who sit on free seats not 

likely to derive mach henefit from going to 
| church? Ans—Because they get good for 
| nothing. 

Dr Franklin says that “every little fragment 

of the day should be saved.’ O yes, the moment 

| the day breaks, set yourself a: once to save the 
| pieces. 
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Quill and Scissors. 


A writer in the London Shipping Gazette 
styles the iron screw steamships, now extensively 
employed in navigating the waters of Northern 
Europe, as “seagoing coffins.” No less than 
six or seven of them were lost (five foundered) 
in a gale October 3 and 4, the loss of life amount 
ing to about two hundred persons. 

The Moniteur announces that the million a 
year which falls into the civil list by the decease 
of the late Prince Jerome will be disposed of by 
increasing the dotauon of the Princess Matiiide 
300,000 francs per annum, and paying the re 
Maining 700,000 into the general account of the 





| treasury. 


Richard Floyd, of Utica, N. Y., for some 


| difficulty with his wife, had not lived with her 








for some weeks, but occupied a room by himself, 
up stairs,in the same house. A few nights since, 
while going down stairs alone and without a 
light, he fell, and tumbling the length of the 
stairs broke his neck. 

A frightfal state of affairs exists in the Mexi- 
can State of Sonora, owing two the turbulence of 
the Indian population, who are carrying fire and 
fagot in every direction. They do not hesitate 
to attack the cities and towns, and recently car 
ried off fourteen Mexican girls from Hermasille, 
who were fortunately rescued. 

Some scamps, the other night, poured a quan- 
tity of tar on the doorsteps of the bank, at New- 
port, Ky., and tarred the door-knob, greatly to 
the rage of the negro who opens the bank. He 
had a band in it, but not willingly, which caused 
him to use many hard words. 

The Yale College catalogue for 1860 shows 
the number of students connected with the insti- 
tution to be 649, of whom 128 are professional 
and 521 academical. The latter, enumerated by 
classes, are, seniors, 99; juniors, 118; sopho- 
mores, 150; freshmen, 154. 

Professor Morse has just received from the 
King of Portugal, the cross of Chevalier of the 
Order of the Tower and Sword, being the fifth 
title of that character which has been bestowed 
upon him by European sovereigns for his inven- 
tion of the telegraph. 

The Rocky Mountain News says that coal oil 
has been discovered in the mountains, about five 
miles from Cannon City. The spring is sup- 
oa to be inexhaustible, and the oil is said to 

fully as pure as that found in Pennsylvania. 

A Washington despatch says that as near as 
can be ascertained, the total population of the 
states and territories is 31,000,000; therefore 
the ratio of representation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives will be about 133.000, 

Mr. Henry Dexter, the sculptor, is now en- 
feeed upon a bust of Governor Banks. This 
head will complete his collection of the govern- 
ors of all the States of the Union except those 
of Oregon and California. 

The New York authorities have allowed a 
company to lay pipes through all the streets, to 
convey “hydrogenated fuel,” or other heating 
agents, to every house, just as gas and water are 
now conveyed. So we move onward. 

A son of Mr. Spencer, American consul at 
Paris, has been serving during the last part of 
the campaign, under Garibaldi, as a captain, al- 
though not yet of age. He hopes to retain his 
rank in the Pied re-organizati 

The census of Arkansas, exclusive of the 
counties of Greene, Jackson and Van Buren, 
shows a population of 413,280 souls, of whom 
165,465 are white males, and 148,020 white 
females. Of slaves there are 104,375. 

Marshal Bacon says he is pre to say that 
the total population of Connecticut in 1860, will 
pb Nos Raster ;¥aY from 460,000, This 

The people in a district in Wisconsin were 
represented in the last legislature by a Mr. Gunn, 
but he not making noise enough, they have this 
year nominated a Mr. Cannon. 

The Province of New Brunswick contains 
fifteen millions of acres of land not yet cleared, 
about ten millions of which are still in the hands 
of the government. 

The coroner of New Orleans reports 85 mur- 
ders in that city during the year, 32 suicides, 109 
accidental deaths, 79 deaths from intemperance, 
and 105 cases of drowning. 

An extensive game dealer in Chicago has re- 
ceived an order for several dozen prairie chickens 
and a deer, to be forwarded to England tor the 
Prince of Wales. 

The common opinion is, that we should take 
good care of the children at ail seasons of the 
year, but it is well enough in the winter to let 
them slide. 

Francis Bacon, of Boston, has presented a fur- 
nace to the Unitarian Society Barnstable, at 
a cost of $300, 

One hundred and twenty thousand bushels of 
potatoes have been whipped from Bangor the 
present season. 

A woolen factory has been started at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It is the first of the kind at that 
place. 











‘Marriages. 


Io this city, by Rev. G. F. Fox, Mr. Zoeth Soon, Jr, 
to Miss Kebecea A. Mayo 


By Kev. Mr. Coliyer, Mr. Thomas Davis to Miss Frances 


‘ason. 

By Rev Luman Boyden, Mr Edward W. Burnham to 
Miss Margaret J. Anderson 

By Kev. Dr. Train, Mr Benjamin L Chase to Miss La- 
vins Oram 

y Kev. M. D. Crane, Mr. George F. Rankin to Miss 
Catharine O'Hara 

By Rev. Mr. High, Mr. John F. Downing to Miss Mar- 
tha 8. Cheney 

By Rev. B. T. Taylor. Mr. Joho U. Perkins to Mins 
Henrietta C Elien¥ ood 

By Rev. James Belcher, Mr. Willlam H. Lymaa to Mee 
Sarah A. Hardy. 

By Rev J. W. Dadmun, Mr Edward Ho Langmaid to 
Mise Maria A Boynton 

By Kev De Orvilie Dewey, Mr. Frederic I Prats to 





| Mise Mattie E. Seriboer 


At Koxbury, by Rev. Alfred 8 Patten, Mr Edward 
Hanves to Mi-s Serab Vanston 

At Cambridgeport. by Kev. Mr Ware, Mr John H 
Burrill to Miss Mary Ann Btecle 

At Brooktine, by Kev Dr Lameon, Mr Henry T Gai 
jup to Mies Margana Harrison 

At Lowell, by Key WM Alden, Mr Amesiah H 


| Ricker to Mise Mary b Wood 


| othy © 
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Deaths. 


In thie city, Mie Mary Jodith Parsons 78 Mr Tia 
i. a8 


. Mre Mary 0 Alger 76. Mee Mary 
Boardman, 31, Mre. Bite Jackson, 74. Mr Wiliam & 





| Broughton, 25. Mr Brephen H S&S. Vrotuingtem, 3); 


| 


Mr Wiliam W. Capes, 

At Reabury, Hon. Samuel Walker 47 

At Charlestown. Mr James Béwin White, 

At Chebea, Mre Sasan Sampson, 2 

At Lowell, Mre Mary A.J Howe, 4 

At Bridgewater, Mr Newell Withington, 78 

At Amherst. Mra. Mary Hyde, @) 

At Woreester, Mrs Martha A Goddard, , Mere Besse 
Tat. % 

At Provincetown, Captale Samuel Roper, 

At Newburyport. Mr Charters Coffin, # 

At Rast Stoughton, Mee Sarah Jone Yreoch, 66 

At Caton, Mr Ede@ard Wood, # 

At New Bedford, Mrs Lorinds Simeon, 7] Mre Loecinds 
J Hitwon. ®) 

At Surewsbary, Mre Marthe KE Pratt. 4) 

At Freetows, Mere Mirlam D Cadeorth, 4 

At Lakeville Mre Mary & qu 

At Ubilmart, Mr Maybew Smith. #1 

At Newgort Mr George W Tilley, 57 


Bartiets 
At Provieieore, Kh 1. Mrs Marthe Greeaman, Xf 
herman, 16 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 





The grand old year, the brave old year, is slipping from 
our view, 

Its days went by so goldenly we do not fear the new: 

But only pray its unborn hours may grow as glad and 
bright. 

As those which glorified the one just ebbing out of sight. 

And standing by life's unknown sea, this birth-night of 
the year, 

1 scan its low, dim, shadowy verge, its stretches bold and 
clear: 

Its dark green isles, its sanded capes, its cool gray rocks 
above— 

The ports where our faint souls take in rich argosies of 
love. 


O, very sweet and beautiful have been thy gifts, Old Year! 

A few low, tender words, old friend, perhaps a tigh or tear: 

A sad, @ low, sweet, sad farewell—thou bearest in thy 
breast 

A wealth of gentle memories which loving lips have 
blessed. 

And now to-night with yearning gaze my wistful eyes turn 
back 


To all the shine and shadowings that mark thy varying 


track ; 

Thy parting clasp brings back to me, from off the view- 
less shore, 

The thrill, the touch, the holy loves of those that went 
before. 


And now we turn with loyal hearts, and bow with courtly 
race 

Before thy sceptre, brave New Year—last of a kingly race; 

The light and shade thy future bears no prophet tongue 
may tell— 

Close-locked within thy shadowy vaults thou keep’st the 
secret well! 

So we will let no vague distrust, no thought of carping 
care, 

Lie in our hearts thy natal night, to breed rebellion there; 

But bravely trust the unborn hours may grow as glad 
and bright, 

As those which glorified the one just ebbing out of sight. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
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SMUGGLER OF COLONIAL TIMES. 


|conciupED | 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CHASE AND ITS MANCUVRES. 


‘* Filled with the face of heaven, which from efar, 
Comes down upon the waters; all its hues, 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, 
Their magical variety diffuse ; 
And now they change ;—paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin whom each pang imbues 
With a new color as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest, still—’tis gone—and all is gray.” 
Ir was indeed a beautiful sight to witness the 
change that followed close upon the lull of the 
storm, the contrast brightened the fine effect, but 
it was a picture to be remembered. The veil of 


mist and clouds that had so long hung to wing, 
w=s rent dnd drawn aside, and the bright, deep, 


red and lurid rays of the sun atits setting, flashed 
at once over the sea, through the haze and mist, 
and shone full upon the dark hull and spars of 
the Flying Fish. In spite of the proximity of 
the strange sail to windward, Francis and Cap- 
tain Prince could not but pause to admire the 
grandeur and magnificence of the sight, nor were 
the smuggler’s crew the only witnesses to its 
beauty, for right in the wake of the sun, now 
half sunk in the sea, some two miles off, lay the 
strange sail already announced, a large, warlike- 
looking craft, and evidently an English frigate, 
though no colors were visible. She was rolling 
heavily in the trough of the sea, with her tall 
masts, yards, and scant spread of canvass show- 
ing in strong relief against the glowing horizon 
beyond. 

“ What a glorious sight,” said Francis to the 
prisoner, “is this to windward !” 

“Tt is indeed heavenly’ 

“ Yonder is a frigate, Captain Prince—one be- 
longing to your king.” 

“T think you are right, Francis. 
fear the consequence ?”” 

“Not at all. The skipper of the Flying Fish 
knows his business.” 

“But it will be impossible for you to escape 
the frigate. The wind will rise again to west- 
ward, if I judge aright, and she will bring it 
down with her, while you lay rolling here.” 

“There is wisdom in what you say, Captain 
Prince, and our captain should be told of the 
bearings of the stranger.” 

“He’s bearing up, sir,” Hiled the lookout. 

In the next moment a flash was seen, and af- 
terwards the deadened report of a gun was borne 
down as it were upon the last ray that shot out 
from the sea while it swallowed the sun. The 
shot fell some ways short of the schooner, but 
the hissing sound of its course as it struck the 
water, came distinctly onboard. Captain Prince 
could not avoid noticing the effect produced up- 
on the crew. Up to this time they had remained 
perfectly quiet, and there were some anxious 
faces among them, but the report of the gun had 
acted upon them like electricity, and aroused 
them at once. They were usually remarkably 

till, and few words were spoken on the forecastle 
in so loud a tone as to be heard on the quarter-deck, 
but now the crew raised their voice’ ag once,chant- 
ing in excellent time and good taste the following 
song : 


Do you not 


* ’ 
THE SMUGGLER'S,SONG. 
Our oars we ply when the seas run high, 
And loud the winds are roaring; 
Now down the depth, now up the sky, 
On eagle billows soaring! 
And when we hail the gentle gale 
With glee and stout hearts glowing, 
Abroad we spread the spritted sail, 
And catch it while ‘tis blowing! 


For us enough, or fair or bluff, 
Wave calm or wildly foaming, 

So we may launch through smooth and rough 
Adventurously roaming. 

Unknown to fear, the buccaneer, 
Self-crowned the ocean's ranger, 

Blow high, blow low, his course will steer, 

His element is danger’ 








—wret 
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“ Finely done,” exclaimed Captain Prince, as | 
the seamen closed their song. ‘ The spirit of 
these men, Francis,” for Prince had become so | 
familiar with the lieutenant as to call him thus, | 
“is absolutely contagious.” . | 

“Tt is indeed,” said the lieutenant, with a | 
flushed countenance, then turning to the quarter- 
master he said, “ Keep her away, sir,” and de- | 
scended to make his report to the captain. 

The smuggler captain loved “a wee drop,” as 
we have before intimated, but he was prompt to 
the calls of his duty as master of the schooner, 
and the way that he dropped his pipe and pushed 
his half-finished glass and decanter from him at 
the announcement of the young lieutenant, 
showed that he was wide awake. He was soon 
upon deck with his glass to his eye, and after a 
short examination of the distant sail, he declared 
it to be an English frigate of the first class. 

“ Clear away the weather bow gun,” said the 
captain. 

The crew stared in wonderment, though the 
order was promptly obeyed, to think of fighting 
with such an enemy as the stranger, but the cap- 
tain had his plans, and they relied implicitly on 
his judgment. 

“ All ready forward there ?” 

“ All ready, sir.” 

“ Fire!” 

The shot from the Flying Fish of course fell 
short, but it had answered the captain’s purpose, 
which was evidently to get the range and show 
his spunk. The enemy soon after yawed, and 
indulged the smugglers witha sight of his teeth, 
and there he was, tifteen ports of a side on his 
maindeck, with the due quantum of carronades 
on his quarter and forecastle, while his short 
lower masts, white canvass, and tremendous hoist 
on his topsails, showed him to be plain enough 
a heavy English frigate. To make assurance 
doubly sure, three jets of red flame amidst 
wreaths of white smoke glanced from his main- 
deck ; but in this instance, the sound of the can- 
non was followed by a sharp crackle and shower 
of splinters from the foremast. 

“ All hands make sail!” shouted the captain 
of the Flying Fish, who calculating on the ap- 
proaching darkness, was in no great hurry up to 
this time to show his stern, but seeing now that 
the frigate might pepper him well before dark, 
he made all haste. 

“ Keep her away, my man,” he continued to 
the helmsman. “So, so, that’s well, crack on 
everything, quarter-master, shake the reef out of 
that fore-topsail, see all clear to rig the booms 
out if it lulls away; cheerily, with a will, men.” 

Though the captain finished his orders with 
that encouraging accent that warms the heart of 
a crew, still Captain Prince could see that his 
eyes evinced no little anxiety, for already had 
the wind shifted and commenced to blow as 
Prince had foretold, from the westward, and the 
Flying Fish lay without a cap full of wind in 
her sails, while the breeze, as it came down to- 
wards her, brought along with it the English 
frigate with the speed of a race horse. But the 
breeze came on ahead of the enemy, and_the 
itr work? * ; i 

“ Clear the larboard quarter gun,” shouted the 
captain. 

?rince stared with astonishment to think that 
any further resistance should be attempted under 
the cire It ay d to be such down- 
right madness to show fight under the very muz- 
zles of the guns of an enemy, half of whose 
b ide was sutlicient to sink the schooner. 
But it was the captain’s orders, and was promptly 
obeyed. In an instant was heard, through the 
whistling of the breeze, the creaking and scream- 
ing of the carronade slides, the rattling of the 
carriages, the thumping and punching of hand 
spikes, and the dancing of Jack himself as the 
gun was doubly shotted, and run out of the port. 
In a few seconds all was still again, but the rush- 
ing sound of the vessel going through the water, 
and of the rising gale among the rigging. The 
men stood clustered at their quarters, their cut- 
lasses buckled round their waists, all without 

jackets, and most of them without any other 
clothes than their trowsers. 

“ Now mind your aim,” said the captain, “our 
only chance is to wing him. I'll yaw the 
schooner, and as your gun comes to bear, slip it 
right into his bows. Starboard your helm, my 
men, and bring her to the wind.” 

As she came round, blaze went the gun, with 
double shot well aimed, and down came the ene! 
my’s fore-topsail on the cap with all the superin- 
cumbent spars and gear; the head of the top- 
mast shot away. The smugglers instinctively 
cheered. 

“That will do, now knock off, my boys, and 
let us run for it. Keep her away, make all sail.” 

The king’s ship was for a moment paralyzed 
by the unexpected mancwuvre of the schooner, 
but just as the Flying Fish was getting again be- 
fore the wind, he yawed and let drive his whole 
broadside at once into the hull of the devoted 
little craft. Half an hour before, she was as gay 
a little rover as ever skimmed the sea—now she 
lay a wreck upon the water, with her deck strewn 
with dead bodies. Twenty of the brave crew of 
the smuggler never saw the sun rise again. 
Another broadside succeeded the first, but by 
this time the schooner had borne up, thanks to 
the loss of her after sail, she could do “ nothing 
else ;” while the loss of her fore-topmast paid the 
Flying Fish off on the one hand, the loss of the 
head sail in the frigate brought her as quickly to 
the wind on the other, causing her shots to fall 
astern of the schooner, and before she could bear 
up again in chase, the squall struck her and car- 
ried her main-topmast overboard. The confu- 
sion that ensued was improved by the captain of 
the smugglers, who was now each moment wid- 
ening the distance between himself and the 
frigate. The captain of the king’s ship at length 
turned from his own vessel again to notice the 
chase, and with astonishment saw that there was | 
an even chance of his escape. The best marks- | 
men in the frigate were placed at the heavy guns, 
all of which were brought to bear upon the | 
smuggler, and the Flying Fish was forced to 
heave to or be sunk. It was with tears in his | 
eyes that the captain of the schooner struck his 
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flag, saying, that he could not loot on and sce 1 


. 

his brave comrades perishing any longer. It was 
4 severe trial to his pride, and he turned to Cap- 
tain Prince, saying, “ it is the first time, and you 
will bear me witness that there is no other 
alternative.” 

“ There is not indeed, for unless you surren- 
der we shall be sunk.” 

“True, though it is certain destruction to my- 
self at least.” 

“Let us hope not, captain; I pledge myself to 
exert my influence for you.” 

“ You are kind, sir, very kind, and I believe 
you my friend.” 

“Tam indeed, and you may rely upon me.” 

The sails of the Flying Fish were slowly furled 
one after the other, until she lay to under a single 

jib in token of submission; the breezé died away 
with the remaining light of day, and all was 
quiet save the heavy swell of the sea, which rock- 
ed the two vessels now within a couple of cables’ 
length from each other, with a force that woul 
have frightened any but old experienced tars. 
A prize crew was placed on board the schooner, 
and she was ordered home to England, but 
through the earnest solicitation of Captain Prince, 
the smaggler, Captain Freeman, and his lieuten- 
aut and child, Francis, were permitted to remain 
on board the frigate with their late prisoner, who 
soon prepossessed the officers and commander of 
the king’s ship in favor of their prisoners by ex- 
plaining the courtesy with which he had himself 
been entertained on board the schooner. So well 
did Prince act his part that Captain Freeman 
and his child were allowed the liberty of the ship 
and even spared the disgrace and mortification of 
being ironed. The ship was bound for Halifax, 
N.S., and bore bravely on her northern course, 
but there were many leagues of sea to be passed 
over before they would reach their destined 
Capel Prince and Francis Freeman were in- 
separable companions, and seemed to love each 
other with the affection of brothers. Prince was 
often asked the cause of his singular attachment 
for the smuggler’s child, but could give no reason 
though he acknowledged that he felt a strong af- 
fection for the brave boy, which he likened, when 
his large blue eyes were bent upon him to the 
feelings said to be experienced by the poor bird 
when charmed by the serpent’s eye. Captain 
Prince was indeed at a loss to account for his at- 
tachment for Francis, for it amounted to little 
short of real affection. They read and chatted 
away the voyage until within a few days’ sail of 
port, when an event took place that cast a veil of 
sorrow over the hearts of both Francis and Cap- 
tain Prince. 

The loss of his beautiful craft, his own impris- 
onment that must immediately follow his arrival 
in port, and in all probability his ignominious 
death to follow, so wrought upon the sensitive 
mind of Captain Freeman as to cause a fever 
followed by a delirium. In his wild raving, he 
revealed much of his wild career to which the 
officers listened with no little interest, and more 
so on account of a high vein of chivalric spirit 
that prevailed even in his madness. Again did he 
ton Bay, again was he taken in imagination by 
the king’s ship off Bermuda, and now was he a 
prisoner. Days of this delirium lasted, during 
which Francis and Captain Prince divided the 
care of the sick smuggler between them, doing 
all in their power to relieve his pain and illness. 
The devotedness of the smuggler’s child was the 
theme of every lip ; but it was allin vain, for the 
life of the smuggler captain was drawing to a 
close, and his hours were numbered. This the 
surgeon at length announced, and told Francis 
that he must prepare to part with his father with- 
in the following twenty-four hours. 

Francis was manly in every trait he evinced ; 
there was no boyish feeling displayed by him on 
any occasion, though his age would have been 
an ample excuse for suck occurrences; no, he 
had been schooled in a rough and hardy atmos- 
phere, and had learned experience far beyond his 
years. But at this intelligence he seemed almost 
crazed. The smuggler captain was not only his 
father, but all the friend he had on earth, or rela- 
tive either that he knew of. No wonder then that 
he should feel so keenly the bereavement that he 
was now told to anticipate. Captain Prinee used 
every means in his power to soften the blow, but 
Francis seemed absolutely inconsolable. 

Captain Freeman was now fast sinking to his 
last long sleep; his reason had returned, and the 
few lucid moments he now enjoyed, were to be 
his last. Francis sat by his side, affectionately 
recurring to every theme that he thought most con- 
genial to his father’s feelings, when Captain 
Prince entered the state-room, which he had kind- 
ly given up for the smuggler’s comfort. He ap- 
proached the sick man, and taking his hand 
desired to know if there was any wish that he 
might execute for him. The smuggler smiled 
and motioned him near. 

“Yes, there is one request.” 

“Speak, my friend.” 

“Tt is a dying request that I would make of 
you, Captain Prince.” 

“Tt is granted before it is asked,”’ was the reply. 

“Draw near,” said the expiring man. “I 
have read your heart, and though we have once 
been foes, I am now proud to call you my friend. 
I would tell you in a few words, for my time is 
nearly come, the past history of my life and that 
of this dear child. Sit down and listen.” 

“Twill,” said Prince, sitting by his side. 

“ My rightful name is not Freeman ; indeed you 
must have already discovered that my English 
name is net suited to my foreign accent. My 
child was born under the sunny skies of Italy, 
his mother and myself being of the nobility of 
the country and residents at Naples. O! it 
wrings my heart to recur to my once happy home! 
In an evil hour my wife was seduced from her 
fealty to me, by a royal villain whom I have long 





since sent to his final account. My poor wife 
died soon after by her own hands, the moment 
she awoke to the realization of the crime she had 
committed. After taking vengeance upon the 
destroyer of my happiness, I fled the country 
with this, my only child, a wretched man, at war 
with every principle of civilization, and almost 
a misanthrope. My reckless feelings led me to 
adopt the profession which you have seen me fol- 


| 


low, and in the excitement of which I fave endeay- | 


ored to seek forgetfulness. But, alas! memory 


| is too faithful, and all my misfortunes are even 


at this moment vivid before me: and as he 
spoke, he covered his eyes with his hands, while 
his whole system was convulsed with a strange 
shudder. 

“ Francis,” said he, making an effort to arouse 
himself, “ Francis has sailed with me ever since 
in calm and in strife; he has been raised on the 
free and open sea, but,” said the dying smuggler, 
looking about to see that he was not overheard 
by other ears and then inclining towards Prince, 
“ Francis is not what you have thought. She is 


oe 


my daughter ! 









CHAPTER VIL 
THE SMUGGLER’S PURPOSE. 


** Like other tyrants, Death delights to smite 
What smitten most proclaims the pride of power, 
And arbitrary nod.” 

Ir Captain Prince had beheld a miracle, he 
would not have been more astonished than he 
was at the information imparted at the close of 
the last chapter. ‘“ Francis a female?” said he, 
“the gallant brave who fought for a father’s life, 
with a hero’s courage, and whose single arm and 
cool courage turned the fate of battle? Francis 
a girl?” His astonishment knew no bounds, 
while the blushing child, for she was but a child 
in years, hid her face in the hammock cloth and 
wept. 

“Even so,” said the father; “and I would 
commit her to your care and protection; do you 
accept the trust ?” 

“JT do,” said Prince, solemnly; “and may 
Heaven desert me if I prove unfaithful to the 
trust you repose in me.” 

“shall die happy with this assurance, for in 
my course through life, I have made a study of 
the human heart, and long since have I found oe- 
casion to admire yours. It is no time for flattery 
now, and you may believe me.” 

Captain Prince pressed his hand warmly. 

“ Frances,” said the smuggler, “ give me your 
hand ; there,” said he, placing itin Prince's, “he 
has sworn to protect and counsel you; I am not 
afraid to trust him even with that which I loved 
dearer than life ; you will be counselled by him, 
will you not, my child ?” 

“Your wish shall be my law, father,” replied 
Frances, weeping as she bent over and kissed his 
cheek. 

“T could have wished, Frances, that Heaven 
had seen fit to cast our life in a different course, 
but I have endeavored to improve thy mind and 
to instil into it at least some notions of honor 
and truth.” 

“You have indeed, father, done all that a pa- 
rent could do, for me.” 

“Your hand, Captain Prince—and kiss me, 
Frances.” 

There was a pause for a moment, and the dy- 
ing man seemed to be engaged in prayer, then 
partially arousing, he said : 
we PAE Hid eA Hct MBA Aree, RE 
’tis—”’ but life was even then fleeting away, and 
the smuggler died while he spoke. Poor Frances 
hung almost distracted about the corpse, until 
persuaded to retire to rest by Captain Prince, 
who exerted every power to alleviate her sorrow, 
and reasoned with her so successfully that his 
words were a potent anodyne to her heart. 

There are few ceremonies more solemn than 
the funeral service at sea, and so it appeared 
when the body of the smuggler captain, sewed 
up in his hammock cloth with heavy shot at the 
feet, was placed on the deck preparatory to his 
interment in the seaman’s grave. The service 
was read over his mortal remains by the chap- 
lain before the assembled crew, and he was com- 
mitted to the deep. Poor Frances seemed to 
have broken her heart with grief, but time rolled 
on in its ever-varying course, and gradually heal- 
ed the wound caused by the loss of her father, 
aided no doubt by the agreeable society of Cap- 
tain Prince, who was now her constant compan- 
ion. Though she was still obliged to continue 
a dress that so well became her, she could hardly 
look Prince in the face without blushing, since he 
knew her sex, while her guardian who could now 
easily enough explajn the pecuiiar character of 
his feelings towards her, was absolutely enamored 
of his fair and beautiful charge. Frances was 
beautiful; there was that captivating and im- 
ploring look of gentleness in her soft blue eyes 
that defied description, while the purity of her 
skin was only bronzed to a fair brunette by ex- 
posure to the weather. Her form was of the 
most love.y model, and she filled Prince's eye, 
heart and soul, all at the same time, and to the 
exclusion of all else. Before he knew her sex, 
he felt irresistibly drawn towards her, and now 
the very romance that hung over the dear girl 
but served to add to his affection. 

Prince watched with jealous care over his fair 
charge, passing the beautiful moon-light nights, 
doubly beautiful upon ‘he ocean, on the deck 
with her whom he now so fondly loved, listening 
to her sweetly musical voice, as she related scenes 
of daring and wild interest, which were connect- 
ed with her former life. With what interest did 
Captain Prince listen to every word, and how 
his heart throbbed with love and respect for the 
semugglier’s child. He found that although she 
had been brought up in a rongh school of dan- 
ger and daring, still her heart retained its native 
gentleness and modesty, and while he was led to 
wonder at this he also rejoiced that so sweet a be- 
ing had not been defiled. It may seem to the 
reader that it would be impossible for purity to 
sustain itself under such circumstances, but we 
are ready, if need be, to prodace a parallel case 
with that of the smuggler’s danghter, and one 
the authenticity of which would not be question- 
ed, being too familiar to admit of doubt. Let 
virtue establish her throne in the heart, and once 
exert her mild and enduring sway there, and all 
is safe. So it was with Frances; her father was 
not blind to the associations that he saw must 
needs surround her, but in tender years he had 
taken care to implant within her heart the tree of 
virtue, and by every care in after years to nar 
ture and protect its growth, until he felt satisfied 





that Frances was safe. 


} 


yy 


The ship at length reached Halifax harbor in 
safety. Little delay was necessary on the part of 
Captain Prince, who, after obtaining the com 
mander’s permission, under whose authority 
chance had placed him, made his preparat A 
start for Boston, and the smugyler’s child, for 


| she was deemed but a child on board the frigate, 





none knowing her sex but Prince, was permitted 
to follow him. Faithfully did © : 
keep his trust: nothing was left anperformed 
that might add to her comfort and happiness, 
and every consideration was had for her in rela- 





Vrince 


tion to the disguise she was compelled to wear, 
though she had assumed it so successfully for 
years, that she was now at home in all respects. 
However, on arriving at Boston, 
posing Frances to the eyes of any one, he pro- 
cured for her suitable clothing, and all necessary 


and before ex- 


conveniences for one of her sex, also introducing 
her into the house of bis aunt. Here she was 
received as the child of some country acquaint- 
ance of Captain Prince, who had sent his dangh- 
ter to Boston to aid her in the prosecution of her 
studies. And now we have brought the reader 
up to the time when Captain Prince entered the 
apartment of his sister, and made himself known 
to her after his long absence and supposed death. 

Georgianna, now that she knew a brother's 
love and protection, was again happy. She con- 
sulted with him on every theme, and he counsel- 
led and aided her with all that a brother's love 
would dictate. He did not dare, however, for he 
knew well his sister's feelings of pride, and that 
it was her only fault, he did not dare, we were 
saying, to disclose his afiection for Frances, wao 
in the meantime was enjoying the tuition of the 
first instructors that the town afforded. But Cap- 
tain Prince, who had joined his vessel again, was 
suddenly ordered from home to be gone for a 
considerable period; for a year certainly, and 
perhaps even more. He had never told Frances 
of his love, though he had looked it a thousand 
times, and now he had to do so. They were 
alone in a room by themselves, it was the night 
before he was to sail, and both were sad at the 
prospect of parting. 

“ Frances,” said Prince at length, “ you re 
member the trust I assumed from your father!” 

“do, and kindly have you kept it.” 

“ But, Frances, l have now got to leave you 
for the first time, and—and—” 

“And it makes us both unhappy, you were 
about to say,” intimated Frances, seeing his 
slight confusion. 

“Tt does indeed, but I shonld go away with a 
lighter heart, Frances, after speakiog my mind 
more freely.” 

“Do speak so to me always, Hlenry.” He had 
taught her to call him thus. 

“JT will—I have long loved you, Frances. 
Even before I knew your sex, I was irresistibly 
drawn to you, and since we first met, my affection 
has but gone on to ripen until I feel now that I 
ought to declare it to you.” 

Frances laid her face in her hands upon the 
table and wept. 

(6 Mawe T affemded gor 0! he ached. 

“No, indeed you have not, Henry,” she 
answered. 

“Then may I hope for your love in return, 
Frances ?” 

She arose from her seat, and held her hand to- 
wards him which he pressed affectionately to his 
lips; her eyes beamed through two crystal drops 
upon him, as she said : 

“Go, Henry, and if when you return you are 
still of the same mind, then I will give you an 
answer.” 

“ Dear, dear girl,”’ said Prince, “I am con- 
tent.” 

“ Then farewell, and God bless you, Henry.” 

“ Farewell,” said he, drawing closer to her, and 
imprinting a kiss upon her forehead. 

He had shrewdly managed to keep his sister in 
ignorance of his passion for Frances, though he 
had introduced them to each other. Young 
Carlton and Georgianna were still the same to 
each other, but she would not give her consent 
to marry him for the reasons heretofore named. 
Captain Prince left matters in this state, to be 
gone a twelvemonth or more, deeply regretting 
that he could not confide his feelings to his sister, 
but this he knew would not do; her pride would 
have revolted at the thought of her brother's 
marrying a poor, nameless girl, and one entirely 
destitute of property, an open dependent upon 
her brother’s charity, nor could her own nearly 
similar condition open her eyes to the injustice 
of her feelings: it was her early education, and 
hard to overcome. Time rolled on, as it ever 
does with rapid wings, az.d twelve months grad- 
ually and swiftly vanished, and Captain Prince 
was again entering Boston harbor, with a flow- 
ing sail and a light heart, and soon he was em- 
bracing in his arms the beautifal Frances. She 
was greatly improved; in personal grace she 
was unsurpassed, her mind strengthened in the 
rough school in which she had been reared, was 
one of singular beauty, being now improved by 
literary pursuits and the cultivation of a more 
refined taste. How beautiful she was! Captain 
Prince could hardly believe this was the young 
smuggler he had first seen on the deck of the 
Flying Fish in the heat of 
the belle of Tremont, and the 


ttle. She was now 








girls all envied her, 
while the young men were all charmed with her 
She was hardly yet seventeen years of age, but 
she had learned the experience of a lifetime. 
Prince, as we have seen, had declared his love 
for her, and now he claimed his promised answer 
from her. 

“Do you remember your prom 
he asked. 

“Tdo, are you still of the sam 





ise, Frances ?” 


nd, dear 





Henry *” 
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“T am, and ever shall be.” 

“T knew vou would be 

“Am J loved then in return?” 

“Ah! you ate brother, father, ¢ yihing to 
me, dear Henry ; how could I do elee ba ve 
thee with all my beart 

“ Dearest,” said Prince, pressing 
heart 

“ From the hour in which J firet knew you, J 
have never ceased to love you with my whole 
heart.” 

“ Why, then, dear Frar 
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he ship at length reached Halifax harbor in 
ty. Little delay was necessary on the part of 
tain Prince, who, after obtaining the com- 
der’s permission, under whose authority 
1ce had placed him, made his preparations to 

t for Boston, and the smuggler’s child, for 

was deemed but a child on board the frigate, 

e knowing her sex but Prince, was permitted 

ollow him. Faithfully did Captain Prince 

» his trust: nothing was left unperformed 

might add to her comfort and happiness, 

every consideration was had for her in rela- 

to the disguise she was compelled to wear, 
ugh she had assumed it so successfully for 
ws, that she was now at home in all respects. 
wever, on arriving at Boston, and before ex- 
ing Frances to the eyes of any one, he pro- 
ed for her suitable clothing, and all necessary 
iveniences for one of her sex, also introducing 
into the house of his aunt. Here she was 
eived as the child of some country acquaint- 

e of Captain l'rince, who had sent his daugh- 

to Boston to aid her in the prosecution of her 

dies. And now we have brought the reader 
to the time when Captain Prince entered the 
urtment of his sister, and made himself known 
her after his long absence and supposed death. 
Georgianna, now that she knew a brother’s 
ve and protection, was again happy. She con- 
ited with him on every theme, and he counsel- 
land aided her with all that a brother’s love 
wuld dictate. He did not dare, however, for he 
ew well his sister’s feelings of pride, and that 
was her only fault, he did not dare, we were 
ying, to disclose his affection for Frances, wao 
. the meantime was enjoying the tuition of the 
st instructors that the town afforded. But Cap- 
in Prince, who had joined his vessel again, was 
.ddenly ordered from home to be gone for a 
siderable period; for a year certainly, and 
rhaps even more. He had never told Frances 
’ his love, though he had looked it a thousand 
mes, and now he had to do so. They were 
ione in a room by themselves, it was the night 
.ofore he was to sail, and both were sad at the 
vrospect of parting. 

“ Frances,” said Prince at length, “you re- 
vember the trust I assumed from your father ?” 

“J do, and kindly have you kept it.” 

“But, Frances, I have now got to leave you 
or the first time, and—and—” 

“And it makes us both unhappy, you were 
‘bout to say,” intimated Frances, seeing his 
light confusion. 

“Tt does indeed, but I shonld go away with a 
ighter heart, Frances, after speaking my mind 
more freely.” 

“Do speak so tome always, Henry.” He had 
aught her to call him thus. 

“J will—I have long loved you, Frances. 
Even before I knew your sex, I was irresistibly 
irawn to you, and since we first met, my affection 
has but gone on to ripen until I feel now that I 
ought to declare it to you.” 

Frances laid her face in her hands upon the 
table and wept. 

(6 Hawa I nfianded gon t!? he ecled- 

“No, indeed you have not, Henry,” she 
answered. 

“Then may I hope for your love in return, 
Frances ?” 

She arose from her seat, and held her hand to- 
wards him which he pressed affectionately to his 
lips; her eyes beamed through two crystal drops 
upon him, as she said : 

“Go, Henry, and if when you return you are 
still of the same mind, then I will give you an 
answer.” 

“ Dear, dear girl,” said Prince, “I am con- 


tent.” 
“ Then farewell, and God bless you, Henry.” 


“ Farewell,” said he, drawing closer to her, and 
imprinting a kiss upon her forehead. 

He had shrewdly managed to keep his sister in 
ignorance of his passion for Frances, though he 
had introduced them to each other. Young 
Carlton and Georgianna were still the same to 
each other, but she would not give her consent 
to marry him for the reasons heretofore named. 
Captain Prince left matters in this state, to be 
gone a twelvemonth or more, deeply regretting 
that he could not confide his feelings to his sister, 
but this he knew would not do; her pride would 
have revolted at the thought of her brother’s 
marrying a poor, nameless girl, and one entirely 
destitute of property, an open dependant upon 
her brother’s charity, nor could her own nearly 
similar condition open her eyes to the injustice 
of her feelings: it was her early education, and 
hard to overcome. Time rolled on, as it ever 
does with rapid wings, and twelve months grad- 
ually and swiftly vanished, and Captain Prince 
was again entering Boston harbor, with a flow- 
ing sail and a light heart, and soon he was em- 
bracing in his arms the beautiful Frances. She 
was greatly improved; in personal grace she 
was unsurpassed, her mind strengthened in the 
rough school in which she had been reared, was 
one of singular beauty, being now improved by 
literary pursuits and the cultivation of a more 
refined taste. How beautiful she was! Captain 
Prince could hardly believe this was the young 
smuggler he had first seen on the deck of the 
Flying Fish in the heat of battle. She was now 
the belle of Tremont, and the girls all envied her, 
while the young men were all charmed with her. 

' She was hardly yet seventeen years of age, but 
she had learned the experience of a lifetime. 
Prince, as we have seen, had declared his love 
for her, and now he claimed his promised answer 
from her. 

“Do you remember your promise, Frances ?” 
he asked. 

“Tdo, are you still of the same’mind, dear 
Henry ?” 

“T am, and ever shall be. 

“T knew you would be constant.” 

“Am I loved then in return?” 

“Ah! you ate brother, father, everything to 
me, dear Henry ; low could I do else but love 
thee with all my heart ?”’ 

“Dearest,” said Prince, pressing her to his 
heart. 

“ From the hour in which I first knew you, I 
have never ceased to love you with my whole 
heart.” 

“ Why, then, dear Frances, should we have 












































remained apart for so long a period?’ he asked 
almost reproachingly. 

“Because we are both young, and I would test 
the earnestness of our affection.” 

“O, it was needless on my part, dear Frances.” 

“And mine, too, dear Henry, but neither of 
Gs will regret it, I think, now that the trial is 
over.” < 

“Our present happiness will make up for all,” 
said Captain Prince, as he again pressed her to 
his bosom. 

It now became necessary for Prince to inform 
his sister of his affection for Frances, and also of 
his proposed connection with her, for, although 
she knew of his intimacy with her, yet she had 
no idea of the true state of affairs. Little did 
Prince realize the extent of the opposition he 
should meet with in his sister. Nosooner did he 
broach the matter to Georgianna, than she de- 
marred at once, and declared to her brother that 
she could never consent to recognize her as a 
sister. 

“She is nameless, and penniless, Henry,” said 
she. 

“As to the pecuniary part of your objection, 
sister, perhaps we had better look at home, before 
we censure, for neither you nor I have any 
amount to boast of.” 

“Trae, Henry, but we have a name, our fam- 
ily is an old one and we can trace it back for 
ages.”’ 

“Well, sister, the further back we do trace it, 
the nearer we find ourselves related to her of 
whom we speak, for we all have a common 
parentage.” 

Georgianna hesitated for a moment, when Cap- 
tain Prince saw that he was conquering at least 
in part, and so pressed the subject still further, 
and almost successfully. 

“You must admit my reasoning, sister; do 
you not /” 

“If Ido, I can never bring my heart to look 
upon her as a sister, I know I never can.” 

“Ts this kind, Georgianna ?” 

“Tt is honest, brother.” 

“ Cannot our own situation open your eyes to 
the folly of such feelings as actuate you, Georgi- 
anna?” 

“ You know the feelings that move me, their 
cause end origin.” 

“Well, sister, I will not reproach you.” 

Henry had expected opposition, for he knew 
his sister’s prejudices ; but he was not prepared 
for such earnestness in the matter, and he could 
not but confide the matter to Frances, not that 
it would influence him at all in the proposed al- 
liance, but to fully inform her of Georgianna’s 
feelings towards her. 

But Prince was unprepared for the opposition 
that met him now, for Frances declared at once 
that as Georgianna was his only sister, and in- 
deed his only connection in the colonies, save his 
aunt, she could rot consent to marry him against 
ber will. In vain did Prince urge and even en- 
treat her; she was firm, and told him that per- 
haps Georgianna’s prejudices would wear away, 
but that until her full concurrence was obtained, 
she could not consent to become his partner. 
While Prince respected the feelings that dictated 
this decision, still it rendered him quite miser- 
able, and though his sister saw and understood 
the cause, still the force of her early education 
prevailed, and she determined to adhere strictly 
to the feelings she had expressed concerning 
Frances. 

In vain did her brother draw a parallel between 
her own case ana that of his. He pointed out to 
her that it was but this foolish pride that prevent- 
ed her being happy with young Carlton, and yet 
Georgianna could not be brought to reason. 
Henry Prince had at last grown tired of this 
state of affairs, and had made up his mind to 
bring matters to some kind of an issue, let what 
might be the consequence of the bold step he 
proposed, when fortune, that fickle goddess, step- 
ped in, and altered the aspect of affairs, and en- 
tirely changed the interests of all concerned. The 
father of young Carlton had absolutely declared 
that he would disinherit him if he married a 
beggar, as he called Captain Prince’s sister, and 
this was a matter too serious to be lightly dispos- 
edof; for though Henry Carlton loved Georgi- 
anna with all his heart, still so serious a loss as 
his entire fortune rendered at Icast some delay 
and longer consideration advisable. 

In his earnest love, Henry Carlton would not 
have heeded these matters for a moment, but the 
cooler head of Georgianna induced him to pause. 
Her peculiar notions and feelings enabled her to 
see and realize the matter, although at heart she 
was not one jot less affectionate than her lover, 
and Henry was thus prevailed by her to heed, 
seemingly, the wish of his father, and thus he did, 
and matters were in this state when Henry Prince 
had resolved to bring his affairs as it respected 
Frances to an issue, regardless of his sister’s feel- 
ings, and indeed to explain to Frances that his 
feelings would not permit him to live in the same 
town with her, and not as his wife. But as we 
have said, at this critical moment dame Fortune 
stepped in, and taking the control of things en- 
tirely to herself, changed the aspect of the whole 
to suit her own odd fancy. But let as explain to 
the reader in another chapter how this was. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE STRANGE DENOUEMENT OF THE RING! 


‘* Our dangers sad delights are near allies ; 
From the same stem the rose and prickle rise.” 





Tue lovers sat together one moonlight night 
in the arbor of the large old fashioned house, 
Prince’s arm encircled the waist of the beanti- 
ful girl by his side, while with the other he held 
her hand. Two handsomer persons from each 
sex could hardly have been found in all the col- 
onies. They seemed to be formed by nature for 
each other, both in mind and person. Frances’s 
form beside that of the fine muscular man by her 
side, looked petite, but it was the contrast that 

it appear so, for she was of the most per- 
feet ‘1 of female beauty as to height and per 
son. y had been talking long and earnestly 
in relation to their situation. They were silent 
and Prince was toying with a large signet ring 
upon Frances’s finger, more for an excuse to hold 
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| elaborately it is wrought.” 
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the beautiful hand that bore it than for the ring’s 
sake. 

“T have never seen this ring off your hand,” 
said Prince ; “ pray what is the motto, Frances *” 

“ Manus her inimica tyrannis. (This hand is hos- 
tile to tyrants.) I cannot remember when first 
my father put it upon my hand. I must have 
been very young.” 

“So long since?” 

“ Yes, some ten years at least.”” 

“Trt is of a very odd pattern, a piece of Vene- 
tian workmanship, I should think ; observe how 


“Tt is indeed. Ihave often been amused in 
examining its parts.”’ 

“Tt must be hollow, I should say.” 

“No, I think not, it is too heavy.” 

“This stone on the'back is probably sunken 
nearly through to the finger.” 

“So I have always supposed.” 

While they were thus examining the jewel, it 
suddenly sprang open on the back, to the aston- 
ishment of both. A secret and unknown spring 
had been accidentally touched, and the secret of 
the ring disclosed. A tiny piece of parchment | 
nnrolled itself to view from the little cell in the 
ring, on the surface of which was traced in the 
finest readable characters, the following record 
addressed to 


“My Davcuter:—For you, my dear daugh- 
ter, there is a treasure buried on High Rock, Lynn, 
near Boston. You will know the spot well, when 
you shall read this. Seek out a rock marked 
with the figure of a cross; dig under the stone 
a few feet, and there you will find an iron chest; 
take it, dear Frances, it is your father’s earnings 
in his perilous trade, and thy wedding dowry, my 
child !” 

The astonishment of the lovers can better be 
conceived than described. They read and re- 
read the little scroll in utter amazement, and al- 
though Frances wept to think of the provident 
care of her lost parent, still she was happy to 
realize that now she should no longer be depend- 
ent at least, and that perhaps she would even be 
able to assist Henry Prince, whose income from 
his office on board the cutter was barely sufficient 
for his own wants and those of his sister. For 
Georgianna’s funds had at last given out in good 
earnest, for after her brother's return, she put her 
money affairs into his hands, and thus young 
Carlton’s gencrous plan of keeping her supplied 
with means was frustrated, for though he might 
cunningly deceive the sister, he could not the 
brother. Thus one of the first thoughts that en- 
tered Frances’s head was that possibly there would 
be enough money discovered to render Henry 
Prince and his sister more comfortable. Generous 
Frances! 

Captain Prince and Frances resolved to visit 
the spot immediately, and as they wished to do 
so in secret, that very night way thought as fa- 
vorable an opportunity as any that might offer. 
It was decided that the most quiet way of effect- 
ing their object would be to proceed thither by 
water, and to this intent Captain Prince ordered 
his boat’s crew of stout men to prepare for the 
trip, aided by a fair wind and a snug little sail to 
help the oarsmen, and it was but a few hours be- 
fore they rounded into the snug little harbor of 
Lynn and ran their keel into the sand. Here 
Prince was at a loss how to proceed, but not so 
Frances—full well she knew the spot of old. 

“Leave the men behind, dear Henry, we can 
manage it.’ 

“ But I know not the way, we must have a 
guide, Frances.” 

“ Trust to me.” 

“Do you know the path ?” 

“ Follow me, and I will show you.” 

“True, I should know you had been here 
before.” 

“Tt was not far off in the bay that we first 
met.” 

“Lead on. I will follow close behind you; 
you are the pilot.” 

“ Stay,” said Frances, “ have you got an iron 
crow ?”” 

“Yes, in the boat, but I had forgotten it; stay 
a moment, and I will get it.” 

“ Have you got it, Henry ?” 

“ Yes, dearest, lea | on now.” 

“ Follow close, for it is an intricate path.” 

And Frances conducted her lover by the near- 
est route through the woods to the well-known 
lookout on High Rock. Two years only had 
passed since she sat carelessly upon its summit, 
watching for the arrival of the Flying Fish and 
her father, happy and thoughtless. But, alas! 
the change; her father was gone, and the errand 
that brought her there also drew tears from her 
eyes, for it was closely allied with her parent. 
How much of change and singular fortune had 
been crowded into those two short years; she 
paused and mused over all these thoughts for a 
few minutes, while Prince, who readily under- 
stood her feclings, quietly awaited her movements. 
The reader will remember well this spot where 
the gallant young smuggler was first introduced 
to him, and to those who have followed the course 
of our tale, it will call back a simple thought of 
the sailor boy who was represented there. How 
much more then must it have moved the heart 
ot the gentle yet brave Frances herself ! 

A tew moments of search served them to find 
the stone referred to in the ring, and a few more 
minutes of active vigorous labor with the crow 
soon removed the stone and earth, until the iron 
box spoken of on the scroll was visible. Prince 
took it and not without some difficulty bore it 
back towards his boat, which was waiting him at 
the shore. He threw his night cloak about it in 
order that the curiosity of his crew might not be 
excited, and it soon lay securely in the stern of 
his boat. It was long past midnight when the 
two returned to his aunt’s house, where they en- 
tered the parlor and seated themselves alone: 
The box was uncovered and exposed to the light. 
It was a box of some two feet square, and thick- 
ly studded on all parts with nails, though the rust 
that had commenced to form had raised on dif. 





ferent parts of the chest, little pyramids of rotten 
iron that seemed to half rival the solid studs. It 
opened by touching a spring which was easily 
discovered on examination ; the lid flew up, and 





disclosed to the astonished eyes of Frances and | 
her lover a dazzling collection of diamonds and | 
other rare and precious stones, and bars of gold | 


to the amount of more than a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, and this was the smugzler’s 
dowry to his child. 

“Frances,” said Prince, “there is wealth 
enough to buy a kingdom.” 

“Tf there is enough to make us comfortable, 
Henry, I am more than satisfied,” said she. 

“But it will render you the richest heiress in 
the colonies.” 


“Tam that already, inasmuch as I inherit thy } 


love.” 


“Ab! dear girl, how true is thy affection. And | 


now that I find you rich, I realize a crowd of 
counter feélings coming over me. That wealth, 
Frances, would render you a bride fit tor the rich- 
est man in the colonies, and at best Iam buta 
revenue captain.” 

“ Henry !”’ said the beautiful girl, reproachfully, 
while tears filled her eyes, “I thought that you 
knew me better than to make such remarks as 
these.” 

“I do, I do indeed know your constancy, 
Frances. Forgive me.” 

“ The first offence, yes, but not a second time.” 

“T will be more reasonable in future, dearest.” 

“ You are forgiven,’’ said she, offering him her 
hand to kiss; but the Aand would not do, and 
Prince sealed the bond of forgiveness by a kiss 
upon her tempting lips ! 

This enormous amount of property was safely 
invested and bestowed, but not until Frances had 
made Georgianna a present of ten thousand 
pounds sterling, fora dowry. The proud-heart- 
ed girl was conquered, and while she wept on 
Frances’s bosom and sobbed like a child, she told 
her that she had learned a lesson she should 
never forget. Frances kissed away her tears, tell- 
ing her she had always known that her heart 
was true and affectionate, but that her prejudices 
were all owing to the manner of her early ed- 
ucation. They became warm and ardent friends 
at once, for they understood each other, and they 
loved as sisters would do. 

Unbounded was the surprise of all at the 
enormous wealth of Frances, but a story was 
easily coined that passed current, and served to 
quell-publie curiosity. None save Prince, Frances 
and Georgianna were in the secret. The Carlton 
family could no longer see any objection to their 
son’s becoming united with one whose individual 
property far exceeded his own, and it was aston- 
ishing how many good qualities they found 
Georgianna to possess after they knew that “a 
rich relative ” had bequeathed her such a dower. 
Such is the world, and just such is human na- 
ture! Did Prince love Frances any more dearly 
because of her good fortune? No, his affection 
had been tried, it was proved ; he loved her for 
herself alone, and Frances knew it to be so, 
which was of far more value to her than all the 
great amount of wealth that she now possessed. 

The banker where Georgianna’s funds had been 
deposited was a good hearted man, and now that 
he saw Henry Carlion and her about to be united, 
he thought there could be no harm in telling his 
secret. So he just informed Georgianna the true 
cause of her money’s holding out so long. The 
discovery was a grateful one to her, as it proved 
still clearer the generous affection that young 
Carlton bore for her. 

It was a gay time the weck before the marriage. 
It was so arranged that Captain Prince and 
Frances, and Henry Carlton and Georgianna 
should be publicly united at the same time in 
church, and at last the happy day came, and then 
the hour, and with it the parson and clerk, and 
the ceremony and liberal fees, and the blushing 
of the new made brides, and the quick throbbing 
of hearts, and downcast eyes, and souls brim full 
of joy and happiness, and all the sentiments that 
ever crown a happy and virtuous bridal. 

Captain Prince followed the sea for a few years 
subsequent to his marriage, but he frequently 
took his wife with him on his short sea voyages, 
which was a source of much mutual enjoyment, 
for it seemed after all like home to Frances, even 
when a rosy-cheeked boy and a soft and gentle 
girl called her mother, and delighted the heart of 
Prince. 

“It’s a puzzle to me,” said the first lieutenant 
of the cutter one day in the ward room, “that 
the captain’s lady is never sea-sick.”” 

“Tis to be dered at,” sugg d his second, 
“and she does not mind a stiff blow or even a 
heavy storm any more than a foremast hand.” 

“Odd, confounded odd, for women are gen- 
erally bad enough.” 

The old quarter master, who, by-the-way, was 
a self-conceited old tar, declared without reserve 
that he solemnly believed that Lady Prince knew 
as much about sailing the vessel as he gid 
himself. 

As to Georgianna and her husband, they 
were the very patterns of conjugal propriety 
and love. Tied together by the potent chain of 
affection, sweet children, there could hardly be a 
happier couple found on the globe, and their 
friends were in the habit of saying that they could 
only compare them to Prince and his wife, who 
as every one was ready to acknowledge, were 
perfectly happy. 

Henry and Frances enjoyed a long and happy 
cruise upon life’s sea together, and an arquaint- 
ance which was so strangely begun in the midst 
of carnage and battle, ended in a heaven of love 
and peace. Their union as we have already in- 
timated, was blessed with a boy and a girl, both 
bright and intelligent children, and it is said that 
the blood of the family is traceable in the veins of 
some of the best circles in the Athens of America. 

The legend of the buried treasure is still told 
of the spot where it lay hid, and when a boy, 
wandering about the neighborhood, I have often 
had pointed out to me a rock pecaliarly marked, 
under which the treasure was found that we have 
described. Go, reader, and see for yourself, not 
only the large stone, but upon it the engraved 
Tee glorious view from the 
Rock will repay you for the visit, but above all, 








figure of a cross 


seek the spot where was hidden this dowry of 


Tux Cup oF THE Sea. 
ee > 
Bad luck is simply a man with his hands in 
his breeches pocket and a pipe m his month, 
looking to see how it wil! come out. Good luck 
is aman of plack to meet difficulties, his sleeves 
i come right. 








rolled up, working to make i: 
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COL. SNOW LN THE BARBER SHOP. 


Colonel Snow, the temperance man, was a 
man of large frame, six feet six in height, with a 
voice like the tearing of a strong rag, and “a 
laugh like the neighing of all Tattersall's.” He 
| was the greatest “ practical joker" we ever en- 

countered ; he was always “selling "’ some of Mr 

Blessing’s “ patrons.” Let us mention three or 

four of his amusing “ catches.” One day, when 
| a steamer from Europe had been long expected, 
and apprehensions of her loss had begun to be 
widely entertained, “the colonel” entered the 
shop, and as he was hanging up his coat, exclaim- 
ed :-—" Well, good news at last; the steamer is 
| in—had a terrible time, though; broaght away 
| her pilot; carried away her smoke pipe, and all 
| that; she had over three hundred passengers.” 

“What boat was that?” asked a customer, eay- 
erly, wiping the lather from his lips, and arrest- 
| ing the barber's hand. “The Montauk, {the 
| Brooklyn ferry boat!" answered the colonel, 
| without moving a muscle, while the whole shop 






was in a roar. e recollect his saying once, 
when the place was fall @f customers, in a very 
| solemn manner, “ Well, [never want to see such 
| a scrape again as I saw in Wall Street about 
twenty minutes ago. There were more than 
thirty dirty, i!llooking fellows engaged in it, 
and every man had aweapon in his hand! ’Twas 
| & sivht you wouldn't want to see more than once.” 
| “ What scrape was that !’’ asked two or three 
startled customers, all in a breath, “ Scraping 
up dirt in the lower part of Wall Street,” replied 
the imperturhable Snow; “the Street Commis- 
sioner has set ‘em at work at last.” “ Sold 
again !'’ was the responsive exclamation. One 
morning, not two weeks before his death, which 
was sudden and unexpected, he was in the bar- 
ber’s shop, as usual, when a gentleman entered, a 
customer whom he knew resided on Staten Island. 
“ Were you on the boat, Mr. J——, when those 
two men walked off? A policeman was telling 
me about it. People saw ’em talking and walk- 
ing towards the end of the boat before they did 
it.” “ What did they do it for! Were they 
drowned #” asked Mr. J——. “0, bless you, 
no; they only came ashore! Perhaps they walk- 
ed off the boat the same time you did!"—N. Y 
Express. 
VARIOUS MODES OF SALUTATION. 
Of all the different modes of salutation in va- 
rious countries, there is none so graceful as that 
which prevails in Syria. At New Guinea the 
fashion is certainly picturesque; for they place 
their hands on the leaves of trees as symbols of 
peace and friendship. An Ethiopian ‘takes the 
robe of another and ties it about his own waist, 
leaving his friend partially naked. In a cold cli- 
mate this would not be very agreeable. Some- 
times it is usual for persons to place themselves 
naked before those they salute as a sign of hu- 
mility. This custom was put in practice before 
Sir Joseph Banks when he received the visit of 
two Otuheitan females. The inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands take the hand or foot of him 
they salute, and gently rub their face with it, 
which is at all events more agreeable than that 
of the Laplanders, who have a habit of rubbing 
noses, applying their own proboscis with some 
degree of force to that of the person they desire 
to salute. The salute with which you are greet- 
ed in Syria isat once most graceful and flattering ; 
the hand is raised with a quick but gentle motion, 
to the heart, to the lips, and to the head, to inti- 
mate that the person saluting is willing to serve 
you, to think for you, and to act for you.—Furlry’s 
Syria. 








A WOMAN’S ANSWER. 

A writer, illustrating the fact that some errors 
are lifted into importance by efforts to refute 
them, when they need to be treated with con- 
tempt and ridicule, observes that all the blows in- 
flicted by the Herculean club of certain logicians 
are not half so effectual as a box on the ear of a 
celebrated atheist by the hand of some charm- 
ing beauty. After having in vain preached to a 
circle of ladies, he attempted to avenge himself 
by saying, “ Pardon my error, ladies. I did not 
imagine that in a house where wit lives with 
grace, I alone should have the honor of not be- 
lieving in God.” “ You are not alone, sir,” an- 
swered the mistress of the house, “ my horse, my 
dog, my cat share the honor with you ; only these 
poor brutes have the good sense not to boast of it.” 


ap _— ’ aaa 7 Ci 
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Houseturfes Department, 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
To purify Water. ‘ 

It is not so generally known as it ought to be, that 
pounded alum possesses the property of purifying water, 
A large tablespoonful of pulverized alum eprinkled into a 
hogshead of water (the water stirred round at the time), 
will, after the lapse of a few hours, by precipitating to the 
bottom the impure articles, so purify it, that it wil! be 
found to possess nearly all the freshness and clearness of 


the finest spring water. A pailful, containing four gal- 
lons, may be purified by a single teaspoonfal. 











Apple-Dumplings. 

Line a bow! with potato-crust, allowing the paste to 
come a little over the edge. Have ready pared apples 
enough to fill the bowl; scatter in a little cinnamon or 
nutmeg and a wine-glass of rose-water; cover with paste, 
and turn over the edges, and wet them with water, and 
Pinch them together; set the bow] into the oven, or into 
a cloth, if for boiling, and boil it in water already boiling. 





Snow Fritters. 

Stir together salt, milk and flour, to make rather » 
thick batter. Add new-fallen snow in the proportion of a 
teacupfui to a pint of milk. lave the fat ready hot at 
the time you stir in the snow, and drop the batter into it 
with a spoon. These pancakes are much preferred by 
some to those made with eggs. Eat them with ugar and 
lemon-juice, or with sugar and wine. 


Whigs. 

Half s pound of butter, the same of sugar, six eggs, two 
pounds of flour, @ pint of milk, a gill of yeast, and a little 
salt. Melt the butter in the milk, and pour into the 
flour; beat the sugar sad eggs together and stirim. Add 
the yeast last, and be careful to mix the whole very thor- 
oughly. Bake in tin hearts and rounds, in the stove, or 
in muffin rings. 

Copper in Pickles or Green Tea. 

To detect copper in pickles or greem tea, puta few 
leaves of the tea, or some of the piekle cut email, into a 
phial with two or three drachms of liquid ammonia, di 
luted with one-half the quantity of water. Shake the 
phial, when, if the most minute portion of copper is pres 
ent, the liquid will assume a fine blue color 





The President's Pudding. 

Boil one quart of milk with the rind of a iemon; strain 
and boil again Mix one tablespoonful of flour with tex 
of cold milk, stir it into the boiling mi'k, and let it boil 
up. Take it from the fire. and when cool add three we!! 
beaten eggs. Ewoeten to taste. and bake in a crust in o 
quick oven 


BStye on the Eyelid. 

| Pot a teaspoonful of tea in a small bag) pour on it jort 
| enough boiling water to moisten it then pot it on the 
eye pretty warm. Keep it on ail night, and in the morn 

he stye will most likely be gone, if not, s second ap 

plication le eure to remove it 








To cure Sick Headache. 

Two tearpoonsful of finely-powdered charroal drank in 
halfa tambler of water will often give relief to the sick 
headache, when ceased. as in most cases it le by & woper 
| abundance of acid op the stomach. 








THE CHINESE 








BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now om band and for sale, the following Drill 





lant stortes in bocad form re tle ol d with large 
orgmal engtavings, aod forming Ure apest Looks io 
Price ever offered to the public Bucy one of there 
Works was written cxpressly for this establishment and 


the copy right te secured according to law We ei rend 
single copies by mail, post purd, for teeny ormis each, oF 


Sez coptes, post par’, for ome dekar 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or. Tur Mossucus Lact 
Ribs rae 


the stortes which Mr Cobb has produced 
We think thie the moet artistic and Interesting = ¢ 
ful, intensely abeorthing full of i aod action, It poly ts 
the tableaua of fts plot with all the Gre thet Meorirk 
and Spanish history inspire This staty Soul ree der 


any authors pame fhmous 
Written expressly for as by SYLVANUS COBB, Je 


THE DOOMED KING: or, Tua Ceows any ree shone 
This romance of the Throne, the Alter, and the Camp 
is replete with adventure, com bining the strangest turne 
of fortune and the most startling perils and eecapes 

Written for us by FRANCIS A DURIVAGE 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Tue Wrrex ow tHE Ixvian 
Ocean This capital story of the land and rea ts de 
cidediy one of the very best of cur original series of 
hovelettes, and bas received the compliment of being 
Te published in England Tt te elegantly Musrtrated, 
and absorbingty interesting from the firet to the inet 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por 
trait of a London pick pocket drawn te the life 

Written for us t LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Te Kesronation 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France aod 
Spain, at points tammiiar to the accomplished author 
who has but lately returned from Kurope, whither be 
has been in the employment of our government Thies 
thrilling tory alone would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly Iny it by until every page has been read 

Written for us by MAJOKR FOC HUNTER 

THE CABIN BOY: or, Larson tur Wise This &mous 
sea story has med to its seventA edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
sen and its romantic associations 

Writtea for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


JUGGLER: or. Tue Grannre’s Prot 
This is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in a vein of 
romance highly Interesting, furnishes many illustra- 
tions of Chinese life and babit«, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Je 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tux Gipsevs or Fonssr 
llint. This is a tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charles LL, when portions of Rngland, especially tn 
the eounty of Kent, were the Joralr of the wandering 
sipseys, whose life habits and customs area theme of 
never failing incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 

Written for us by............ Da. J. H. ROBINSON 


THE RED REVENGER: or, Tue Pinate Kine ov rae 
Fionipas This tale of the Gulf and its iriands ts one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
ata period when a dea conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by........ NED BUNTLINE 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tuk Win Curertais. A 
Moravian Tale. This is ighly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling tuterest peeu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes. It is 
me of Cobb's earliest and best romaness, the vividness 
of which has given him such vest popularity. This 
tale has been translated into French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. By....... SYLVANUS COBB, Je 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divere rue Bace- 
woopdsmaNn. A vivid story of tand W unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the nth edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this e#- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
fle best. By. cc ccssscsecss LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tue Buccanern any THe Cannr- 
NAL This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore ls one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the #/tA edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative—the reader 
ean hardly lay it by until he has finished — line 

Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Locan tur Wantock. A 
ES PETAL Romance of Sea and Land, sbounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb has woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Kevolution 
into this thrilling # , the popularity of which is at- 
tested by its passing through seven editions. 
Written expressly for us by. .SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE SCOUT: or, Saanrsnoorers oF tur Revoution 
This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much 
interest, and narrates with vivid and lifelike effect some 
of the scenes of that eventtul period. Major Poore is 
every inch a soldier, and this is eminently « military ro- 
mance, one would think written at the tap of the drum. 

Written for us by.......... BEN : PEKLEY POOKE. 


THE CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tur Sarton’s Pro- 
Teor. This tale of life on the ocean, and phases of Eng- 
lish and Kast Indian incident, is the most a 
sea story we have ever issued. It hae the true favor 

ocean. This book has just been re-published by 

Lloyd, London. By..........8¥YLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE UNKNOWN MASE: or, Tue Batre or Mavarp. 
The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 
has equals, Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 
ceasful delineator of the affections who has written in 
the present century. Editions of this story have been 
issued both ip Spanish and French. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Consrinarons or Cova. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Biue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of revolutionary charac- 
ter Mr. Barrington was for a considerable period in 
the government service of & , and he has lsid the 

lot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Written for us by. F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tae Becners ov tue Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing s mort intensely interesting plot. 
























haa been com 1 to Maryatt’s best sen povel, and bas 
reached seren editions tise or es tale from 
beginning toend. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


DANCING STAR: or, Tue Swcooten ov tas 
Cuesapsake. This is a story of the Const and the Bea, 
written in our author's happiest veln, and portrays cher- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the most popular 
fea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, and bas 
exceeded in the number of ite editions bir famous 
** Dancing Feather, which it also dors in interest. 

Written expressly for us by JH. INGRAHAM 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tre Prorner 
ovr the Bowen Warp The scenes of this story are 
laid wainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Rohemia, and depicts incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest It i* just the kind of romance in 
which Mr. Cobb excels, and bas been pronounced su- 
perior to Cooper's famous story of the Bravo, the scenes 
of which are laid in the came region 

Written expressly for ue by BYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Henmwione of Sr Anton 
Thix Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of thrill - 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Veniee durin 
the middie of the last century. It will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was sent abroad by the War Depart 
ment of the United States a few years since on « tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it was 
daring this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy 

Written expressly for us by Mazon F.C HUNTER 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Ter Cunn oF ree 
Simnas A tale portraying the life of the wan lering 
gincali, in the heart of Sunny Spain a the most 
farcinating story of gipsey life ever published im this 
country, and though truthful to life, is yet mort rtart 
ling in many of ite absorbing chapters 

pressly for us by 4.0 ROBINPON 


THE ARMORER OF : or, Tus Onacte awe ree 
Paicst. This romance of ancient Tyre i# one of the 
most popular of Cobb's starter, and paints « very glow 
ing pieture of life in that iuxurtous city. It hae been 
dramatized and played im nearly every theatre im this 
country and hee passed through three eliciens in Lon 
don. The present is the fourteenth etition which we 
have published’ By FYLVANUS COBB. Ja 








| IVAN THE SERF: or, Tur Reewsw ane Creccemaw 
T 


bie ie « well-told amd bighly graphic tale of if, do 
tmerlic and military, in Kose 
Written eapreesty for as by 


Turkey and (tr eects 
AUSTING RURDICK 
THE BLACK KWIGHT: of Tue Warnrnme Rows 

wias |= This is & charactertiey romance of the deye of 

chivairy written in ur auth 6 areal terie tre 
Written eapremiy fr aeby Da JH ROBINBON 


| CAPTAIN BELT: or. Tue Beccaween cv ree Geis 
A romantic Mtory 


4 the Hee ated the Shore. This is ow- 
other of thome graphic ses stores for whirh vur sother 
le famons 

Written for os by ¥ CLINTON BARRINGTON 
THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tre branun Cave 
wee A lLegentof Old Spain = Thie ie 8 moet charm 
tug story of the time of Philip TI amd the days of the 
lnqamitwn 
Written expressly Sr os by STLVANTS COBR, Ja 
Adtrees MoM BALLOU, Petter 
Bo 22) Winter Strest, Bosten, Mace 
CH FOR BALE AT ALL THE PRRIODICAL DEFUTS. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
GO, LET ME WEEP! 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


Go, let me weep alone to-night, 
While the moon sheds softened light ; 
Let the tears, the white tears fall, 
While the night shades cover all. 


Go, let me be alone to-night! 

Take those flowers from my sight; 
They bid me think of joys now fled— 
Of one who ‘s numbered with the dead. 


Go, leave me all alone—alone! 

In dreams I'd fondly wish to roam: 
In dreams I'd see the loved one's face 
Replete with every winning grace. 


Go, let me whisper to the wind! 

Alone I'l) seek—alone I ‘li find 

Relief from sorrow’s blighting breath : 
But I can only cease to grieve—in death. 


THE SPRITE OF THE WOOD. 
: Iam the power 
Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bower, 
To nurse the saplings tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove; 
And all my plants I save from nightly ill 
noisome winds, and blasting vapors’ chill; 
And from the boughs brush off the evil dew, 
And beal the harms of thwarting thunder blue, 
Or what the cross, dire-looking planet smites, 
Or hurtful worm with cankered venom bites. 
When evening gray doth rise, I fetch my round 
Over the mount, and all this hallowed ground; 
And early, ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awnkes the slumbering leaves, or tasselled horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haste I all about, 
Number my ranks, and visit every sprout 
ith puissant words, and murmurs made to bless. 
ILTON. 





VISIONS OF YOUTH. 

In youth we do false worship to false gods 
Formed from our fancies, and we think we love! 
Our hero dashed from his frail pinnacle, 

‘e weep! our tears wash clear our eyes—we see! 
From henceforth are content to love 4 man, 
No demi-god, no hero, but a man; 
Truth, faith, affection, the good gifts we prize. 





EARLY WINTER. 
Yet one smile more, departing, distant sun! 
One meliow smile through the soft, vapory air, 
Ere, o’er the n earth, the loud winds run, 
Or snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare. 
Bryant. 


Domestic Story Department. 











[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


A TERRIBLE NIGHT. 


BY FRANCIS A. COREY. 

Marx Watton, almost immediately after his 
marriage to Ruth Ashby, had departed, with his 
young wife, from his pleasant home in one of the 
New England States, for the wilds of the West, 
which, just then, was fast becoming the land of 
promise to all adventure-seekers from every na- 
tion. The young couple were accompanied by 
Lucy Walton, Mark’s sister, who, like the good, 
true woman she was, had left all the old friends 
and associations, and even the luxuries of civil- 
ized life, to share, with her brother, the trials and 
perils of establishing a new home in the wilder- 
ness. Jt had cost her, at first, a great sacrifice 
to break all her old attachments, and leave all 
the old, loved spots which custom and time had 
rendered so dear and almost necessary to her, 
yet for her brother’s good, and for the sake of 
the fair, young being who had so nobly prom- 
ised to bear with him life’s trials and triumphs, 
she had yielded it uncomplainingly, and even 
joyfuliy. 

Nor was sweet Ruth Walton undeserving of 
some little praise for the entire trust, love and 
faithfulness which had prompted her to bid adieu 
to all once-loved scenes and pleasures, knowing 
well the trials and even dangers which lay be- 
fore her—for Mark had concealed nothing when 
he had asked her to become his wife, but had 
placed the plain, naked truth before her, and ask- 
ed her to judge from it—and accompany her 
husband almost into the very heart of an un- 
civilized and nearly wild country. To be sure, 
her sacrifice was less, for she had left father, 
mother and kindred for one who was to be more 
than all of these, still it was very great, and one 
that only a true, loving woman—such as Ruth 
Walton most certainly was—would willingly 
have made. 

A few months previous, Mark had cleared a 
tract of land ina delightful valley, through which 
ran quite a large stream of water, and erected 
and furnished a rude but strong and comfortable 
log-house, so that there was very little for the 
happy family to do, when they had reached the 
place of their destination, after many days of 
weary travel, but to settle down quietly to the 

rsuits of the new life which had opened betore 
them, and the new duties which had devolved 
upon them. 

A single year prodaced many changes in the 
appearance of the little cleared spot surround- 
ing the new home of the young couple. Mark 
Walton, by great diligence and perseverance, had 
rendered it much more extensive, and had even 
begun to plough and plant a little; thus begin- 
ning, already, to reap something of the sure re- 
ward for all his toils. The house, itself, under 
the judicious management of Ruth, aided by the 
ready and willing assistance which Lucy Walton 
was ever anxious to give, had begun to exhibit 
a much more pleasant and tasteful appearance— 
snow-white curtains were looped neatly back 
from the small windows—the rude walls were 
adorned by many beautiful specimens of the ex- 
pertness of the two young women, and even 
many of the native wild flowers had been trans- 
planted, and were blooming in delicate profusion 
upon each side of the door, in front of the rude 
log-heuse. 

And, added to all these comforts, a few intel- 
ligent families had settled in the neighborhood, 
at several miles apart, with whom visits were 
frequently exchanged, thus serving to brighten 
many hours which must otherwise have passed 
slowly aud wearily away. 

One day there came a messenger in hot haste, 
stating that a particular friend of Mark's was 
dying, and had expressed a wish to see him. The 
distance to the house of his friend was very con- 


_ lightly as possible. 





siderable, and Mark well knew that he should be | 
obliged to leave his wife and sister alone, the 
greater portion, if not the whole of the night, buat 
he felt that it was nota case for delay, and at 
last concluded to go. He could not feel it right 
to disregard the wishes of a dying man, and Ruth 
and Lucy bravely prevailed on him to come to 
this conclusion. They should not be afraid to 
stay alone just one night, in his absence, they 
said, and as no serious event had ever happened 
to alarm them, at last Mark thought it might do 
to leave them. Still he could not help saying a 
few words of warning to them before he started. 

“Ruth, you and Lucy had better keep mostly 
in the house during my absence,’’ he said, as he 
mounted his horse before the door. “And I 
think you might as well keep the doors fastened, 
especially after it has begun to grow dark. You 
will remember, love ?” 

“Yes, Mark,” returned the young wife, her 
cheek growing slightly pale with the anticipa- 
tion. ‘ But I hope you don’t think there is any 
danger to be apprehended, do you?” 

“O, no,” returned Mark, striving to speak as 
“If I did, nothing could 
prevail on me to leave you here alone.” 

“What peril could possibly threaten us?” 
Ruth still persisted in asking. 

“Tn reality, nothing! My greatest fear is 
that you will be very lonely in my absence. If 
any one should happen to come while I am gone, 
I do not think you had better open the door to 
him. Send him away until I return, which will 
be at just as early an hour as possible. Be sure 
and remember !”” 

He bade them both good-by, and they stood 
in the low doorway and watched his retreating 
form until it was lost at last, among the thick 
trees, and then entered the house again, to attend 
as usual, to their various duties. It was not 
until evening had fairly set in, that they began to 
grow sad and fearful, and even then they refrain- 
ed from expressing their doubts openly to each 
other. Still it would have been a great comfort 
for either of them to have known exactly the 
state of the other’s feelings, but they were both 
too generous to hazard an inquiry, fearing to ex- 
cite fears where they had not before been enter- 
tained. 

Late in the evening, while they were sitting 
silently before the fire, there came a quick, hur- 
ried knock at the outer door. They started sud- 
denly, and gazed anxiously into each other’s 
faces, both of which had grown slightly paler. 
Ruth was the first to recover herself sufficiently 
to leave her seat. She walked towards the door 
and asked in a voice which trembled in spite of 
all her efforts : 

“ Who is there, and what do you wish ?” 

“ Two travellers, who wish to come in and 
remain with you to-night,” answered some one 
from outside. 

“We cannot keep you very conveniently,” 
Ruth managed, at last, to articulate. “You 
must pass on to the next house !” 

“ How far is it?” asked the same voice, after 
a few moments of hesitation. 

“Nearly five miles, to the west of us !”” 

Again there was a slight pause, and the per- 
son from without, said : 

“We cannot go so far to-night! My compan- 
ion has been thrown from his horse, and might 
die before we could reach there. You must let 
usin! You may have his murder upon your 
hands—for it could be no less—if you do not! 
Will you open the door?” 

Ruth’s sympathies were touched by what the 
stranger had spoken. She hesitated a moment, 
and then looked at Lucy. 

“ What shall we do?” she asked, shortly. 

“T hardly know,” Lucy answered. “ Mark 
told us to admit no one.” 

“ Yes, but what if this man’s story concerning 
his companion should be true, and we turn him 
away to perish ?” 

“Tt would be dreadful! We must let them 
come in! Even if they should prove wicked 
men, they can but murder us !” 

“Yes, and the guilt would then be on their 
heads—not on ours. We will bid them welcome 
to our humble home.” 

She had tried to speak these words bravely, but 
nevertheless it was with trembling hands that she 
undid the fastenings and opened wide the door. 
She could plainly distinguish the forms of two 
men, through the deep dusk, without. 

“ Will you walk in?’ she asked, quietly. 

The two men crossed the threshold together, 
and Ruth closed the door behind them. It al- 
most seemed to her then as if she was thus shat- 
ting out all earthly hope and succor. 

“And so you concluded to let us lodge with 
you?” asked one of the men. 

“ Yes,” sheanswered. “ But,” she continued, 
with a quick start, “I thought one of you had 
been injured, and was nearly helpless !” 

Here one of the men appeared to lean heavily 
on his companion, who said : 

“It appears that my friend was not so much 
hurt as I at first supposed. He was somewhat 
stunned by the fall, but now he has nearly re- 
covered, with the exception of still being very 
weak.” 

Lucy placed chairs before the hearth, and threw 
on more wood, and the two strangers seated them- 
selves in silence. They appeared to be rough, 
strong men, with rather stern countenances, in 
which many hard lines were drawn, wearing 
thick, jetty beards, which covered the whole of 
the lower part of their faces. 

Neither Ruth nor Lucy were quite satisfied 
with the looks of the men, and they had even be- 
gun to dislike the story which they had told to 
gain admittance. They almost doubted it, al- 
though they had no positive proof it was not true. 
The man who pretended that he had been hurt, 
would occasionally—when he seemed to forget 
himself—appear as well and strong as his com- 
panion, and they began to feel very anxious, and 
sometimes cast feartul glances towards each other. 
Nevertheless they were too wise to betray the 
doubts which they could not help entertaining, 
to their guests, to any great degree. 





Ruth busied herself, as well as she could, in 
attending to the wants of her guests, while Lucy, 
at the other end of the room, took ap the sewing 


strangers. Suddenly one of the men asked, 
with some apparent object in view : 

“Do you live here alone, young women t” 

Rath was much startled by this question, and 
came very near betraying her fears, at first. But 
she managed to answer, very quietly : 

“O,no! My hasband has been called away 
on business.” 

“Will he return to-night?” asked the man, 
again. 

“T don’t know. He said he should return as 
soon as possible, and I suppose we may expect 
him at any moment.” 

Ruth said more than she really thought, but 
then, she did not wish the men to see how utter- 
ly defenceless they were. A few moments after- 
wards, as the passed near them, with noiseless 
tread, in attending to some household duty, she 
heard one of the men ask of the other, in a low, 
guarded tone, evidently not intended for her ears: 

“What shall we do with these women, if they 
happen to prove troublesome ?” 

“O,” returned the other, with a brutal smile, 
drawing his hand slowly across his throat, “ this 
will be the best way to silence them.” 

Ruth shuddered, and grew deathly sick, but 
at last managed to creep back, away from them, 
unseen. She knew, then, that all the fears she 
had entertained were not groundless, and with 
the knowledge of her own and Lucy’s peril, came 
the resolution to meet it bravely. She possessed 
a great deal of nerve and courage, under her 
quiet demeanor, and in afew moments, when she 
had mastered her first terror, she became dread- 
fully calm. 

She had been preparing a light repast for the 
strangers, and, for a while longer she went quiet- 
ly on with her work. Then she thought, as the 
peril threatened Lucy as well as herself, it was 
only right that they should both be ready to meet 
it. For this reason she tried to warn her withvut 
exciting the suspicion of the two men. 

“Lucy,” she began quietly, “ will you come 
and help me slice this bread *” 

Lucy was somewhat surprised, but she threw 
down her sewing, and went to the assistance of 
her friend. As soon as she could, without* at- 
tracting attention, she said in a low, earnest tone : 

“ Be on your guard, and beware of these men ? 
They mean to murder us !” 

Lucy uttered a quick ery, which must have 
reached other ears besides those for which it was 
intended, for one of the men looked at them very 
sharply. 

“Hadn’t you better cut them slices a little 
thicker?” asked Ruth, lond enough for them all 
to hear, for she wished to reassure the men, if 
possible. 

“ Hush,” she continued in a low tone, the mo- 
ment they were unobserved, “be quiet, or you 
will betray all, and we shall be lost! We mast 
not show the least sign of weakness or suspicion. 
It would only serve to hasten them in the work 
which they are here to perform. Be very brave 
and cautious, if you would live to meet Mark 
once more!” ¢ a 

“ But what shall we do? I do not feel safe 
here a moment longer!’ said Lucy, with a 
blanching cheek. 

“We must leave matters to take their own 
course, for a time, but we can continue to be watch- 
ful and alert ; Heaven help and direct us !” 

The two heroic women resumed their employ- 
ment with beating hearts, though strangely calm 
and unconcerned, to all appearance. The rude 
pine table was covered with a snowy cloth, the 
plates laid, and ina very few a tempti 





around the stout bed-posts, so that it would have 
been next to impossible for him to rise, or change | 
his position, unassisted. Having done this, she 
secured the knife and pistols in his belt, and then 
turned to assist her friend. But Lucy was quite 
equal to the new duty which bad devolved upon 
her, and Ruth found the ruffian’s companion to 
be in nearly the same secure condition, When 


} completely convinced of their comparative safety, 


and assured their worst troubles were over, the 
unusual strength and resolution of these heroic 
women entirely deserted them, and they sank 
upon the floor weak and helpless, but with happy 
and thankful hearts. 


The hours dragged slowly away. At last the 


men began to recover from the effects of the drug 


which had been administered to them, and great | 


was their surprise and fury when they discovered 
that they had been completely outwitted, and by 
a couple of women, too! 
begged to be released, but both alike were of no 
avail. Their captors were deat to all entreaties, 
for they were too well acquainted with the na- 
tures of the men with whom they had to deal. 

Just at daybreak, Mark Walton returned. After 
listening to the recital of the perils that encom- 
passed his loved ones in his absence, he clasped 
his wife and sister to his bosom with a thankful 
heart, and blessed the infinite mercy of him who 
had given them the strength and resolution to 
gain such a complete victory. 

The two ruitians, “ Bill” and “Tom,” were 
discovered to be old offenders, and were dealt 
with accordingly. By some means they had 
heard of Mark’s unexpected departure, and had 
attempted to take advantage of his absence, feel- 
ing satisfied that Ruth and Lucy were left alone 
in the house. How they succeeded the reader 
already knows. Mark caused them to be remov- 
ed to the nearest jail, where they soon afterwards 
met the just punishment due for their many 
crimes. 





HOOD’S JOKES ON HIMSELF. 


The very fingers so aristocratically slender that 
now hold the pen, hint plainly at the “ills flesh is 
heir to ;’” my coats have become great-coats, my 
pantaloons are turned into trowsers, and by a 
worse bargain than Peter Schlemili’s, ! seem to 
have retained my shadow and sold my substance. 
In short, as happens to premature old port wine, 
I am of a bad color with very little body. I am 
working, nevertheiess, with pen and pencil, in 
spite of the M. Ds., who ordered me to do noth- 
ing; but I found it so hard to do that. I prefer- 
red writing and drawing. Besides which, for 
all my ill-looking-ness, there is one man coming 
to draw me, and another to model me, as if 1 were 
fat enough to bust. Luckily I am capital at sit- 
ting just now, and not bad at lying; as to walk- 
ing or standing, I am as feeble almost as a baby 
on my pins, which, by-the-way, have dwindled 
into needles. 





THE ASH TREE. 


In the Highlands of Scotland, at the birth of 
a child, it is said that the nurse takes a bunch of 
the ash tree, one end of which she puts into the 
fire, and while it is burning, receives into a spoon 
the sap which oozes from the other end ; this she 
gives to the child to be mingled with its first 
food. It is supposed to impart wonderful virtue. 
Ina certain part of Scotland, near Kenetry 
church, is a famous ash, the trunk of which is 
now twenty-one feet ten inches in circumference. 
When a funeral of one of the peasantry passes 
by this tree, the procession pauses, the body is 
laid down for a few minutes, while all offer a few 
words of prayer. Then each person casts a stone 
to increase the heap which has been accumulated 
over its roots. This is imagined to benetit both 
the dead and the living.— Scottish Life. 





repast was placed before the two men, to which 
they did ample justice. When the meal was 
concluded, one of the men arose, and expressed 
a wish to retire. This was just what Ruth was 
expecting, and she placed a lamp in his hand, 
and directed his attention to the only remaining 
apartment of the hut. Through this the guests 
passed, after bidding their entertainers a friend- 
ly good-night. 

“T don’t see what can have come over me, 
Bill! I’m deuced sleepy!” exclaimed one of 
them, when they were alone together. 

“I feel rather dozy myself, Tom,” returned 
his companion. ‘Suppose we lay down and 
rest u while before we proceed to business? It 
can’t do any hurt for an hour or two.” 

“No, we shall feel all the better for it.” 

The room was furnished with a couple of good 
beds, placed in opposite corners, and each of the 
ruffians staggered to one, threw himself upon it, 
and soon they were both sleeping heavily. When 
their guests had retired, Ruth and Lucy remain- 
ed quiet for some time. Then the former arose, 
and Jistened a moment at the door. 

“They have fallen asleep, thank God!” she 
said, as she heard their heavy breathing. ‘‘ Now 
there is some hope for us !’” 

“Did you notice them when they left the 
room?” asked Lucy in a guarded tone. ‘“ The 
one who pretended to be sick, appeared to forget 
his assumed character, and walked as well and 
as rapidly as his companion! That alone proves 
them all we had suspected, and, merciful God! 
we are alone with them, and completely in their 
power !” 

“Do not despond,” said Ruth, encouragingly. 
“We are safe for at least a few hours to come. 
That old wine in their cups was drugged !” 

Lucy stared at her c ion, for a 
in utter amazement. 

“] remember you placed some upon the table 
for them. Did you add the sleeping-potion 
yourself?” 

“Yes. We were nearly helpless and in dan- 
ger, and I have done all that was in my power. 
While under the influence of the drug I have 
administered, we can bind them, and even take 
their weapons away, if necessary. Mark will be 
here before daybreak, and then we shall be per- 
fectly safe. It was a last resort, but I think it 
will prove successfal.”” 

The brave-hearted young wife procured two 
stout pieces of cord, and giving one to Lucy, 
with a few simple directions, they entered togeth- 
er the apartment tenanted by their guests and 
would-be murderers. They found the men to be 
sleeping heavily, and without the least hesitation 
Ruth advanced to the bedside of the nearest one. 
With the cord she carried, she fastened the ruf- 
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which she had dropped upon the entrance of the { fian’s hands together, and each end was wound 





Our Curious Department, 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 


A queer Will. 

The will of the Earl 6f Pembroke, who lived in the days 
of the Commonwealth, after a good many profane jests, 
proceeds thus :—‘* Item—I give all my deer to the Earl ef 
Salisbury, whe I know will preserve them, because he 
denied the king a buck out of his own parks. Item—I 
give nothing to Lord Say, because I know be will bestow 
it on the poor. Item—To Tom May I give five shillings; 
I intended him more, but whoever ius seen his * History 
of the Parliament,” thinks five shillings too much Item 
—I give Lieutenant-General Cromwell one word of mine, 
because hitherto he has never kept his own. Item—I 
give up the ghost.” 


Nature’s Remedy. 

Aman in Bayeaux, France, had his leg broken by a 
fall, and with other injuries the tibia, or shin-bcne, was 
completely shattered, and a fragment eight inches long 
was, afier a few months, ejected. Nature, however, went 
to work and replaced the bone. It might be felt at first 
asa soft mass, but gradually hardened until at the end 
of another half year it became entirely solid; and the leg 
is, in every respect, as sound aud as pertect as before the 
accident. 








Curious Juxtaposition of Ideas. 

Lord Melb "s official of the death of 
William the Fourth to the mayor of London, may be 
quoted to illustrate the difficuity of writing a brief para- 
graph upon a greatevent. The British premier on the 
occasion above named, said:—‘‘ it is with much regret 
that I announce to your lordship that it has plead Al- 
mighty God to relieve his majesty from his sufferings.”’ 





Remarkable Longevity. 

Among the many remarkable instances of the longevity 
of whole families in New England, the most noted are 
those of twelve children of Samuel Plumer, of West New- 
bury, whose average age was 72 years; and the’ten chil- 
dren of Mr Abraham Jaques, of Wilmington, Mass., 
whose ages were 88, 77, 80, 86, 86, 84, 86, 70, 90, 80—825 
Average age, 82 3-5 years. 





Strange. 

Miss Ormsbee, of Warren, R I., has been deprived of 
sight and the power to articulate « single word for the 
last fifty-five years. About three weeks ago, without an 
extra effort on her part, she began to converse, and now 
holds conversation with all who visit her. It seems to her 
as if new light anda new world had becn opened to ner. 
Singular. 

Over a year since a Mr. Drinkwater, of North Yar- 
mouth, Me. was rendered speechless by being knocked 
down by an ox His horse ately having run away with 
him. in his efforta to ery “ whoa,” *4s* voral powers re- 
turned, aod bis attempt to stop his horse loosened bis 
voice, and he pow articulates distinctly. 

Lusus Nature. 
John Muth, butcher, of Rochester, N.Y. killed lately 


They threatened and | 


~ 
A 


Mester's Picnic, 


Washington Irving used to relate the fi owing story 








Ap old gentieman of the old hoo! a somewhat pou rae 
patriot, belonging. if we remember riehtiy. te the niet 
of * Cincinnati,” of the © Washington Bearvount <a . 
ty.” and decorated with a satin ribbem header oe 
which was imp inted an engraved likeness of the Mater* 


Patriw, was to be called Upon ot the cud of the nwular 
toasts to step out upon the balcony of the hote 





= . wher 
Fourth of July " was being celebrated, and addres the 
clamoring crowd Fall of good spirits. good wine and 


& good dinner, he did so step out Hut at first his tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth, presently, however. it was 
loosepe), and he «pake thus 

** Fellow-citizens of Pasmcak, Nyack and Kakiack Ser 
| enteen hundred and seventy-six jears ago. General 
| * Hold on!" said one of his fellow citieens “You dow't 
| Mean seventeen hundred aud seventy-six years age you 
| mean— 

** Silence '"’ exclaimed the trate, muddle-headed orator 
“Tknow what I mean’ Fellow-cttiuens, as 1 was saying 
when this fellow interrupted m enteen hundred and 
seventy six years ago. Giemeral W aeLiogton, whom | wear 
in my button-hole, died.’ 








SANSA AS AAR Asan 


An eminent lawyer was employed tm an action againet 
| the proprietors of the Rockingtam Coach On the 

of the defendant the coachman was called His examtna- 
| tion in chief being ended, be was subject to the leader's 

croas-examivation. Having held up the forefinger of his 
right hand at the witnes and warning him to give a 
‘precise answer to every question, and not to tale 
about what he might think the question meant, be pro- 
ceeded thus 

“ You drive the Rockingham Coach?" 

“No, sir; Ido not.” 

“ Why, man, did you not tell my learned friend so this 
moment?” 

‘No, sir; IT did not."’ 

* Now, sir, I put it to you—I put it to you upon your 
oath—do you not drive the Rockingham Coach!” 

“ No, sir; I drive the Aorses '” 


A farmer out West, who has two handsome daughters, 
would not permit them to keep the company of the young 
men. After the old man had retired to rest, the girls 
would hang 8 sheet out of the window, and each beau, 
with the assistance of his lady, would thus gain an em- 
trance. It so happened that one evening the girls hung 
out the sheet too early, and the old geotleman, epying the 
article, could not conjecture the meaning of it. So he 
caught hold and endeavored to pull it down. The girls, 

+» supposing it to be one of their fellows began to holst, and 
did not discover their mistake till the old man’s head wae 
level with the window sill, when one of them exclaimed, 
be it’s dad!” and letting go the sheet, down came 
the old gentleman to the ground, disiocating his shoulder. 
Withdrawing all opposition to their keeping company, he 
was soon & father-in-law. 


The witty Scotch advocate, Harry Erskine, on one ocea- 
sion pleading in London before the House of Lords, bad 
occasion to speak of certain curators, and pronounced 
the word asin Scotland, with the accent on the first syl- 
lable, curators. One of the Eogiish judges could not 
stand this, and cried out 

“We are in the habit of saying curator in this coun- 
try, Mr. Erskine, following the analogy of the Latin lan- 
guage. in which, as you are aware,.the penultimate sy lable 
is long.”’ 


“We are weak enough in Scotland to think Uhat, in 
pronouncing the word cwvrator, we follow the avalogy of 
the English language. But I need scarcely say that I 
bow with pleasure to the opinion of so learned a senator 


and so great an orator as your lordship.’ 


A wag happening to go into the shop of a tailor just as 
the latter was in the act of patching ao old garment with 
new cloth, thus addressed the knight of the bodkin 

“You are no man, and lean prove it by the highest 
authority.” 

‘* How so?" replied the unsuspecting tailor, as he plied 
his needle with redoubled activity. “I should like to 
hear the evidence of your assertion.” 

** You shail be accommodated, sir,” says the wag, seking 
at the same time if he recollected of ever having read the 
passage in the New Testament which deelores that © no 
man putteth a piece of new cloth into an old yarment.”’ 


The officer of the deck on board a man-of-war ssked the 
man at the wheel, one day, ‘* How dows she bead’ It 
was blowing » gale of wind. 

** South-ayst,” replied Pat, touching his hat. but for- 

ing to add sir to his answer. 

* You ‘d better put « few more s’s in your answer, when 
you speak to me,”’ said the huffy lieutenant 

* Ay, ay, sir-r,”’ returned the witty Lrishman. 

A day or two after the officer called out again, 
does she bead now?’ 

“South ayst and be south, half south, and a little 
southerly, sir-ree, your honor, sir.” screamed Pat 


How 


ern, was a jovial corps of jokers, B-—— among the rest, 
and each was trying to outdo the other in the heavy line, 
One of the crowd had the greatest father “out.” He was 
80 spry that he could batance a forty-foot lsdder on one 
end, run up one side of it, over the top, and down the 
other, before it would fall. “I have seen my father,” 
said i, “many atime take « forty foot ladder, run 
to the top of it, catch it by the top round, whirl it up 
another length, and yo over it the same way, before is 
would fall.” 


Down Eaat there resides a gentleman who is as huge, 
though not so witty, as Falstaff. It is bis custom when 
la to book two places, and thus secure half the 
inside to himself. He one day sent bis servant to book 

B—. The man returned with the following pleas- 
ing news :—*' Sir, 1 have booked you; there were not two 
places inside left, 80 I booked you one in and one out." 


Agentleman ata musical party—where the lady who 
was playing the “ Atlantic's Return,” was very particular 
not to have the sweet sounds juterrupted—was freezing 
during the rmance of the piece, and seeing thet the 
fire was going out, asked a friend, in a whisper,“ How he 
should stir the fire without interrupting the music’’ 
** Between the bars,”’ replied the friend 


A German thus describes an accident :—‘ Vonee, a long 
vile ago, I vent into mine abble orchard to climb « bear 
tree to get some beaches to wake mine vrow a budding 
mit; and ven I gets on der tobermost branch I vail from 
der lowermost limb, mit one leg on both sides of der tence, 
and like to stove miue outsider in.” 


A gentleman inquired of an humble Hibernian the 
reason why his countrymen are so apt to make buils 
“Tl tell you that, your honor,” replied Paddy. “ We 
never make bulis in our own language; it is when we 
speak English that we do it—so, your honor, they are 
English bulls, not Irish.” 


A Western editor, in giving an account of a tornado, 
heads it as follows :—*‘* Disgraceful thunderstorm ' By 
reference to another article in the same paper, it will be 
seen that he had got two parsgraphs mixed, for the other 

* Dest 





is headed ructive street fight--a man ore 
whipped.” “a eee eae 

“] hope you don’t find my hat In the way’” sald « 
young lady toa gentleman in the railway train. ** Not 


in the least, miss, except for one renson,” raid the gallant 
gentieman. What could he mean’ We only kuow that 
a curious “ smacking’ explorion was heard im the pest 
tunvel. 


Wanted to know—If a man * pursues a path,” is the 
path supposed to run awa, from him’ Of what thet 
ness is a ** line of couduct’") When a clock ‘ rune down, 
does it ever cap-isze iteeif’ 
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& bullock whose tongue had upon the end what appeared 

to be toes, resembling those of s haman fot Ret eter | 
people regard it as 8 woederful cariosity ; and the butcher, | 
though be has been in business twenty-two years, has j 
“ pever aren any thing like it before ” i 
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